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Distinctive 1. A short introduction, giving all that is essential for 


JU ST PUB . I S H E D | prelim nary study. 
Features 2. A running argument, breaking the text and giving 


the credit of the thought with some fullness. 


Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin. 


By Mary Hamer, Taunton High School. Edited under the 


3. A progressive commentary, beginning with an ele- 
supervision of Jonn T. Bucuanan, Principal of the Boys’ of 


ment ilinari 
High School, New York City. ary treatment of the four Catilinarians. 


For grammar school pupils and other young beginners of Latin this book fur- . y " Rate oo end of the commentary v0 the First Oration 
nishes an adequate and easy preparation for the reading of simple, connected prose. ¢ gainst Catiline, a set of examination questions to test the 
The amount ot daily work required is less than in the ordinary beginner’s book, and progress of the class. 


this is so arranged as to emphasize the relation of Latin grammar to English gram- ; ; 
mar. The lessons, for the most part, are very short. Memory work is especially Cicero a The occasional use, in the commentary, of tabulated 
considered. nL pm of syntactical rules — such, for example, as that 
or the expression of Wishes in Latin. 
Morey s Outlines of Roman History y 1 $ 1.00 in the 6. A copious vocabulary, helpful in the use of English 
By Witt C. Morey, Ph.D., Professor of History and Polit- synonyms. 


ical Science, University of Rochester. 


A guide for students in high schools and academies which makes clear the re- 
lation between successive periods, places facts in their logical order, and omits what- 
ever may draw the mind away from the main line of historical progress. Special 


7- Four Appendices for ready reference on historical 


Gildersleeye- 


8. The exceptional clearness and fullness of treatment 


attention is called to the progressive maps and bibliographical aids. Lod Q given to the speech Pro Lege Manilia as a rhetorical 
By Cuasunon, W. Giaasox, A. M., of the’ Roxbury. Latin 9g. The Ninth Philippic added for sight translation. 
School. Latin 10. References to four grammars — Gildersleeve, Allen 
Delightful reading for young pupils, which can be used to excellent advantage & Greenough, Bennett, and Harkness. 
during the first year’s Greek to supplement the work in the beginner’s book and to 
prepare the studerit for the reading of the Anabasis. Contains in simplified form the Series Pages xxxiv + 586. Price, $1.20. 


most interesting portions of the Cyropaedia. Following the text are English sentences 
to be turned into Greek. 


“TUNSTALL’S CICERO is the most useful and prac- 
tical school edition of this author that I have seen.” 
— J. Epmunp Barss, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


For information regarding other important books 
for both elementary and secondary schools, send to 


AMERICAN BOOK COPPANY 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


nated f+ 43-47 E. 10th St., New York. 


kan Kindness and Other Stories HAVE YOU EXAMINED 
A Supplementary Reader A College P r Cpar ator y F r ench Gr ammar 


That Has a Mission... . By CHARLES P. DU CROQUET? 
“Such stories as these train children’s sympathies| ‘It is one of the most interesting and refresbing - 
so that acts of cruelty are transformed into acts of | story books I have ever read, I enclose herewith Just the book for this term, and one of the best aids for learning 


kindness. . . Send me 48 copies for use in the | my check for $4.00, for which you may send me a - H E F R E NC H L A N G U A G E 
. 


Kindergarten, and as supplementary reading in the | dozen copies.’—Surr. J. H. PHILLEPs, Birming- 


2d and 3d CLINTON S. MARSH, | ham, Ala. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. ‘*I have had it adopted for supplementary read- Price (p ostp aid ) ’ $1.25. 
“T have been much interested in it. Please send | ing. You will in due time bave an order for 100 If you desire it, or works of any kind in French or 
via express 20 copies.”— ScptT. N. L. Bisuor, Nor-| copies‘from the chairman of the library com- other Foreign Languages, send for a Catalogue to 
wich, Conn, mittee.”’— Supt. I. E. Youne, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 118. 29 Illustrations. 50 cts. William R. Jenkins, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th St.) NEW YORK. 


T the meeting of the Boston School Committee, Tuesday, January 
twenty-second, Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic were adopted 
for supplementary use. | THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are in seven books — Books II. to VIII. — a book for each : 
school year, The best and most economical system for school supply. Correspondence solicited. Boston. New York. Chicago. 


PENCILS vs. PENS 


OU can write with a pencil at-any time and in any place. Even the custom of writ- 
ing letters in pencil is becoming popular. There is no danger of soiling beautiful 
desks or tables by overturning the contents of an ink bottle when a lead pencil is used. 

The nearest ideal.to a perfect pencil is Dixon's “ American Graphite,’ with its smooth, clear, 

black mark, which does not blur, and its tough and durable point. If you are not familiar 

with them, mention Journat or Epucation and send 16 cents for samples worth double 


the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, Jerszy City, N. J. 
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$100 Bowsher Tellurian .. 


presented to-any Professor, Teacher, or Student 
of any University or Schoo! in the United States 


of view which is to distinguish the geographic 


science of the twentieth century, as presented in = 7) 
Man and the Cosmic Principle” or The Abso- — 


lute Curriculum” by C. A. Bowsher, appears in 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


For Vertical Writing 
cle which to distinguish | CMILLOtt’s Numbers LO465 and 1066 


§mooth—Durable—Fluent 


YAVE YOU TAKEN 
ONE OF THE 


“LITTLE JOURNEYS” 
CUBA PHILIPPINES 


PUERTO RICO CHINA 
HAWAII JAPAN, &c.? 


the English language prior to January 1, 1899 
Man and The Cosmic Principle. 150 pp., 
12mo, 75 cts., $1.00. 
The Absolute Curriculum: Its Basis. 20 
pPp., 12mo. 25 cts., postpaid. 
Send for these books. You will like them. 
‘They are dynamically suggestive. 
Address WORLD RELATIONS, 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. Dept. G. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 
than a picture of it in some book. 

These collections are prepared only by 


96 Pages. 30 Illustrations, Only 15 cents. 


[See Book Notice, page 91, this paper. 
Pupils’ Edition of same, 80 pages, only 10 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., Publishers, 
266 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


PETS “x FREE 
KINDS 

If you wish any of the animals below, prompt action 

is necessary on your part: Angora Cats, belgian Hares, 


Monkeys, Parrots, Canary Birds, Mocking Birds, Gold- 
finches, Japanese Robins, Larks, together with tancy 


VW Mm cages. Rabbits, Squirrels, Shetland Ponies, Guinea 
. D. McPH ERSON, Pigs, Ferrets, Dogs of all kinds, Aquariums, and Fancy 


South Framingham, Mass., 
Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. answering this advertisement promptly may secure 


Gold Fish. 

We have reserved a stock of animals of the finest 
quality and breeding, which weare about to distribute 
FREE for the benefit of our business, and every person 


any of the many animals in which we deal, some of 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
TYPEWRITER OPERATING. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
TYPEWRITING MACHINE. 


BETWEEN 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 


The Smith Premier has the easiest keyboard St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


to learn and most satisfactory to operate. 
Touch Instruction Book and Illustrated pam- 
phiet free. 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. Pullman Parlor or Sleeping.Cars on all 


Through Trains. 


SYRACUSE, N Y., U.S.A. 


WELCOME GIFT IN ANY HOME 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


AMA D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


BOSTON. 


WHEN writing to advertisers, 


tion ** Journal of Education 


lease men- 
Boston. 


which we mention above for your selection. The 
stock raised from these animals is to be offered to us, 
at your lowest cash price, before they aresold. This 
is a condition of our offer. 

We Start You in a Profitable Business. 

This isa great opportunity if taken advantage of at 
once to startina paying business without investing a 
single penny for the animals. 

As an illustration of the money to be made in raising 
animals: Genuine Angora Cats are worth from $25.00 to 
$100.00 each, and are easy toraise. Belgian Hares ma 
be raised in an attic or cellar, or small city back yar 
without difficulty. They breed from ten to twelve at 
a time, six times a year, and sell for seemingly fabulous 

rices,and service alone from a good buck is worth 

25.00. Large profits are easily and quickly made by 
those who begin now. We want no money with your 
reply tothis advertisement. Simply write usand say 
what you desire —a pair of animals, birds, or aquarium. 
Give your full address, together with the name of the 
Express Company to ship by and say when wanted, 
We pay express charges. Address 


Department 280, Animal World, 248 W, 23d St., New York, 


Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 
Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; 
postage 6 cents. Advertises 15,000 Books, Bibles, 
Periodicals, etc., etc., at Wholesale Prices. All 
books carried in stock Best catalogue ever printed 
and sent free of 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


MASs 


©, gRaINTREE 


HYPNOTISM 

taught privately. 
Send 25, for 112 page book. Sample magazine free. 
Ww. A. BARNES, 505 Massachusetts 


Hw YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 
rience unnecessary. Write ge for particulars, 
LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ve., Boston, Mass. 


HE Publishers of the Journat or Epvucation, ever alert to the desires of 

its subseribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 

for the adornment of the schoolroom or hofne ever presented by any publication. 
In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought 
and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States 


to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 


In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 
plan, meritorious works of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 


far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. 


We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, 


MADONNA Di SAN SISTI (by Raphael), Dresden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 
This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 
painting, worth $1,000,000. 


No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, 
3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . : 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, . ‘ 
5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians, 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, . 


Size, 22x 30 


17 x 24 
22 x 30 
17 x 22 
17 x 24 
17 x22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the Journat or Epucatioy, we can, by special arrangement with the pub- 


lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. 
Te new process employed gives the gen- 


In ordering, use one of the coupons, 


uin ffect 
© effect of brash and canvas. When cutting out the one needed, sending 


look like genuine oi) paintings. it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset Srrext, Boston. 


SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 
(a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 


cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


(b) To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 


tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 


(c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 


scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 38. 


(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 


subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


No. 1. 


Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 


Send Artogravure No. ...... to 


No. 2. 
Inclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion “0 the address given below. 
Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 


No. 3. 


Inclosed find ........ being amount due on my subscription to the 
JournaL or Epucation ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 
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Journal of Hducation. 
One renewal and one new subscription, oO ~ 
Old subseribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 - 


Vol. LITT. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weeki~. . . . . $2.50 year. 
CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5 50 + 
Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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MEN AND WOMEN. 


[ Editorial. | 

Dr. William H. Payne, who goes from the chan- 
cellorship of the Nashville University to the chair 
of pedagogy at Ann Arbor, is as able a man as there 
is in the educational work of the country. He is 
second to no man in his knowledge of the history 
and literature of education, is a clean-cut, inde- 
pendent, vigorous thinker in philosophy, psy- 
chology, and pedagogies. For about twelve years he 
has given attention to the administration of one of 
ihe great universities of the South, and has had all 
too little time to devote to the distinctively scholas- 
tie work of an educator. It was at Ann Arbor that 
he did his first grand work for the profession. No 
man, aside from President Angell and Dr. Hinsdale, 
has done so much to make the University of Michi- 
van universally admired by the scholars of the coun- 
try. His return causes an ardent expression of joy 
everywhere. It may be confidently expected that 
his pen will onee more come into its old-time ac- 
tivities, and that his contribution to professional lit- 
erature will be among the events of the opening 
decade of the century. 

Mary A. Livermore is unquestionably the most 
eminent living American woman. I enjoyed her in 
in after-dinner speech the other day, and although 
she is in her eightieth year she remains a woman of 
rare popular platform gifts. Her theme was one 
that tempted her to recall the schools of her girl- 
hood days, whieh were spent mostly in Boston. 
There was a high school open to girls in Boston in 
1826, and about 150 were admitted. The next year 
more than 400 girls applied, and Mayor Quincy said 
it would bankrupt any city in America to try to give 
high school edueation to girls, and the school wag 
closed, not to be opened again until 1852. 

The first woman’s college was Vassar, and the 
founder was so set in his plans that he would listen 
‘0 no adviee, and when the building was completed 
realy for oeeupaney by several hundred girls, there 
was not a eloset or clothes press in the building. 
hen he was remonstrated with, he replied in all 
seriousness, “All right, I will have two hooks put in 
each room; that will fix it.” 

Those who talk about the superiority of methods 
in the long ago should hear Mrs. Livermore’s de- 
scription of methods in her girlhood days. 

lr. Paul Brandon Barringer, whose utterances on 
the education of the negro at the Southern Educa- 
tional Association at Richmond have created so much 
excitement, is the chairman of the faculty of the 
University of Virginia. He is forty-four years of 
age, a native of Concord, N. C., is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia and the University of New 
York, and studied two years in Europe. He is 
one of the ablest men in Virginia, and his honesty of 
purpose has never been questioned. He is a Repub- 
lican in National politics, his father, General Rufus 
Darringer, was an old-line Whig before the war and 
\ Republican after the war. He has the kindliest 
‘vcling for the negroes, and is greatly admired by 
‘ll the colored men who know him. Whatever he 
‘ivs of the negro is not to be charged up to polities 
' to prejudice against the North. It is said that he 
'~ to diseuss the negro question in Chicago by and 
ex-President Harrison and Booker T. Wash- 
ington, 


Ex-Goyernor George §, Boutwell, now eighty-two 


years of age, is one of America’s remarkable men. 
Barring his state of mind on the Philippine ques- 
tion, ‘all are agreed that his has been a notable 
career. It was my privilege to hear him in an after- 
dinner speech this January, and, though I have 
heard him from time to time for a third of’a cen- 
tury, ] have never heard him make a better address. 
He never attended school after he was twelve years 
of age, and not very much before, but he was al- 
ways a lover of books, and has been a diligent stu- 
dent. From thirteen years of age he was a clerk in 
a country grocery store until he was a proprietor, 
and yet from 1841 to ’49 he was seven times elected 
to the state legislature, where he was a leader. He 
was elected governor of Massachusetts in 1851 and 
°52, after being defeated.in 1849 and 50. From 
1855 to ’61 he was secretary of the Massachusetts 
board of education, the position occupied by Horace 
Mann for twelve years. He was in congress from 
1862 to 1870. He was secretary of the treasury 
under General Grant and was in the senate of the 
United States from Massachusetts from 1873 to 
1877, when he was appointed commissioner to re- 
vise the statutes of Massachusetts, since which time 
he has been an eminent lawyer. Few men have 
been more highly honored by Massachusetts. 
Unfortunately I cannot take time to report his 
recent speech, but in it he incidentally remarked 
that he once said in an after-dinner speech in Wash- 
ington that Rhode Island, which some one had 
spoken of diminutively, was large enough to give a 
good-sized burial lot to every inhabitant of the globe, 
at which all jeered good-naturedly, whereupon he 


‘demonstrated that all the inhabitants of the globe 


at that time could have thirty-six square feet apiece. 

Mary 8. Snow was for several years the superin- 
tendent of schools, Bangor, Me., but last spring she 
was obliged to take a substantial rest from overwork. 
Tler rest was absolute and her recovery complete. 
She has been giving a course of lectures in the 
Brooklyn Institute with great success. She was 
president of the Maine State Teachers’ Association 
this year, and not only was her programme everyway 
excellent, but her presiding was even brilliant. JL 
is understood that she will devote herself largely to 
platform work at conventions and institutes for the 
present. Miss Snow is thoroughly sensible, always 
helpful, and never fails to interest. There is never 
any cause for anxiety when she is on the programme. 

Delos I’all of Albion enters upon the state super- 
intendeucy of Michigan with the ardent devotion of 
the educators of the state. He is a native of Ann 
Arbor, where he was born in 1848, and in all the 
years of activity has ied an emphatically strenuous 


life. He taught rural schools while still in his teens, 
and graduated from the University of Michigan 


with honors in 1875, He taught in the Ann Arbor 


high school with special success, as he did in the 
high school of Flint. For nearly twenty-five years 


he has been a professor in the college at Albion, and 
a wevs a leader among the educational men of the 
state. He is an eloquent public speaker and will 
give the office national importance. 

Superintendent J. L. Holloway of Fort Smith, 
Mo., has succeeded in making his schools among the 
best in the’ entire*country. He is distinctively 
scholarly and progressive. Without passing through 
a fad state, without spasms of reform, he has in his 
long service unfolded, one by one, the many ideals 
of elementary and secondary education. So steady 
and natural have been the developments that, even 
with limited means, he has secured results which 
have attracted attention far and near. Even Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan of Stanford wrote as re- 
cently as last October his high appreciation of the 
preparation of the Fort Smith high school boys for 
college. He has more than 2,000 books in the 
libraries of the elementary school, and 5,000 in the 
high school library. He was the first superintend- 
ent in the state, outside of St. Louis, to introduce 
manual training. Indeed, in every department of 
work he has put Fort Smith in line with the best 
work, 


TEACHING MURALS (?) 


BY A SUI’ERINTENDENT. 


A few years ago in a small town in Ohio, I had an 
experience which forcibly impressed upon my mind 
the difference between practicing and preaching. 

A little boy by the name of Jimmy was heard to 
use some “bad words” on the playground at recess. 
The teacher, Miss M., reported the case to me and 
asked what to do. “If he is guilty,” I said, “some- 
thing must be done both for his good and for the 
good of the school. It may be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a lesson on morals.” I. told her I would 
come to her room as soon as possible and investigate 
the matter. 

I was delayed a few minutes, but when I stepped 
into the room, I found that Miss M. had already in- 
vestigated thoroughly and was proceeding with the 
moral lesson. I saw that the children were very at- 
tentive and seemed to be much impressed with what 
she was saying. I nodded to her to proceed and I 
took my seat where 1 could watch the pupils, espe- 
cially Jimmy. I thought she was doing much better 
than 1 could, and that the lesson would be more 
effective coming from the regular teacher. 

She pointed out how wrong it is to swear, how it 
grieved (rod to hear little children take his name in 
vain, and how sorry she was to think that any little 
boy in her school should use profane language. She 
told how dangerous it is for little boys and girls to 
play with children who say “bad words.” She grew 
eloquent. The effect seemed to be excellent. 
Jimmy was apparently getting ready to say, “I'll 
never do it again,’ when Miss M., encouraged by the 
intense interest of the school, said, “Why, children, I 
wouldn’t associate with a person who uses profane 
language.” Jimmy quickly raised his hand for per- 
mission to speak. Thinking he ought to be allowed 
to “fess up” right there, I asked him what he had 
to say. With a surprised and yet confident look, he 
said, “Miss M. goes with Jack Blank and he swears.” 

An endeavor upon my part to explain the differ- 
ence between associating with a person and an occa- 
sional meeting had no effect upon Jimmy, for seeing 
Miss M. and Jack together four or five times a day 
and seven days in the week, led him to believe that 
she associated with him. There was a rush of blood 
to the ears and cheeks of Miss M., it was so sudden, 
you know. The First Reader class was called and I 
stepped out of the room. What would you have 
done? 


WASHINGTON THE PRESIDENT.—(1.) 


[ Address by A. IE. Winship in the Old South Lec- 
ture Course, Boston. ] 

[ Printed by request. } 

Every great painting wins its reputation by mag- 
nifying some characteristic not previously  suffi- 
ciently appreciated. My present mission is to set 
forth with individual vividness George Washington 
as the leader, to whom we are largely indebted for 
the United States of a century and more of historic 
grandeur, a nation whose glory is but in the purple 
of the dawn. 

With the man and the soldier I have naught to do. 
The victory of Yorktown has been won, the struggle 
with congress in behalf of the soldiers is over, peace 
has been declared, and on the eve of Christmas in 
1783°General Washington has quietly and unosten- + 
tatiously returned to congress his commission, and on 
Christmas day is in his beautiful home at Mount 
Vernon, a private citizen arranging for the develop- 
ment of his personal interests. Other men are now 
responsible for arranging for the prosperity of peace. 

Ii is not easy to conceive of a more unfortunate con- 
dition of colonial settlement for purposes of united 
action than that whieh brought to the New World 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, New 
York and New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia, Georgia and the Carolinas. 
No two of them had a common origin, and no two 
were in affectionate sympathy. 


— 
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A confederation had been accepted as a necessity, 
but up to this time the deliberations and action of 
congress had been marked by jealousies and weakness. 
Ne one knew this better than Washington, no one 
appreciated the significance so keenly. 

When the war closed he wrote a farewell address to 
the army, in which he charged the soldiers ever to 
remember that unless the principles of the federal 
government are properly supported, and the powers 
of the union increased, the honor, dignity, and justice 
of the nation would be forever lost. 

At the same time he issued a circular letter to all 
the governors, in which he said that, with his “convic- 
tien of the importance of the present crisis, silence 
would be acrime. I will therefore speak the lan- 
guage of freedom and of sincerity without disguise. 

It was soon apparegt that his farewell address to the 
army and his cireular letter to the governors produced 
no adequate impression. 

Washington at Mount Vernon, spending his time 
altogether too largely in dispensing hospitality to a 
steady caravan of foreign and American visitors, real- 
ized more and more that his opinion, as such, had 
scarcely a feather’s weight with congress or with the 
governors when prejudices and personal schemes were 
involved. If the fruits of the years of successful war- 
fare were to be secured, he must do more than give 
opinions. He must plan wisely and execute skill- 
fully. There must be some substantial bond of 
union among the states. There must be a necessity 
for federal harmony. Unless the states should cease 
to promote their own interests at the expense of 
others, union was impossible. He found his excuse 
for activity in the conditions of the West. 

The treaty of peace had left the West a prey to the 
intrigues of both Spain and England. The former 
held the gateway of the Mississippi, the latter that of 
the great lakes of the St. Lawrence. The water 
courses, the only outlet for crops, led through the 
country of one or other of these two powers. Con- 
gress and all the leaders, except Washington, Hamil- 
ton, and Madison, believed that the first necessity was 
a treaty with Spain by diplomacy, purchase, or war 
which should make the navigation of the Mississippi 
free. 

This Washington considered not cnly of no im- 
portance, but positively undesirable. He asserted 
that the one thing we did not want for many years 
was the freedom of the Mississippi. This would es- 
tablish a habit of trade away from us, would attract 
the Spaniards into that territory, and would not tend 
to draw settlers from the Atlantic coast states. Spain 

already had her paid agents roaming through Tennes- 
see and Kentucky offering the freedom of the river to 
those who would trade with New Orleans. 

Finding it impossible to make the slightest im- 
pression upon congress or the leaders in general re- 
garding the importance of “fastening the West to the 
Atlantic States,” that they might not “be decoyed 
away from us by England or Spain,” he attempted to 
accomplish the same ends by means of internal navi- 
gation through private enterprise. 

This was the condition of things in 1784-’5-’6-’7. 
Ile wrote at this time that he feared much from “the 
jealousies and contracted temper” of the states. 
“Everything will come right at last, as we have often 
prophesied. My only fear is that we shall lose a little 
reputation first.” I fear that, “like a young heir come 
a little prematurely to a large inheritance, we shall 
wanton and run riot until we have brought our repu- 
tation to the brink of ruin.” 

He tried as best he could to secure some good legis- 
lation from congress, but failed every time. Things 
went from bad to worse with great rapidity, and he 
lost all hope from that source. Then he undertvok 
the colossal task of bringing about a union of the 
states. The first movement took place at his home, 
where the representatives of Virginia and Maryland 
formed an agreement and called a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all the states to extend this union of 
interests. 

For four years things went rapidly to the bad. 
Few of the men whom we now honor bore an enviable 
part in public affairs. Their faith was blind, they 
catered to local jealousies, and some of them were 
building up political parties for personal ends. 

There was no ray of light, until Washington grew 
so fearful that he wrote personal letters to his friends 


in every state, warning them of danger and pleading 
with them to take heroic action. These letters 
fruited in the convention at Philadelphia. It was 
due to his personal letters largely that the best men 
were chesen delegates. He headed the Virginia dele- 
gation and was the unanimous choice of the conven- 
tion for president. 

For four stormy months the convention was in 
session and from the first there was little hope of a 
successful issue. Hamilton went home in disgust. 
At last- the constitution of the United States was 
adopted -by the convention, and signed by George 
Washington first and then by every delegate but 
three. 


It wall never be known what part Washington -had 
in framing this document, but it is known that with- 
out his masterly leadership the convention with such 
a representative membership would not have been 
held; that it would never have agreed upon any con- 
stitution; that the constitution adopted would not 
have been ratified by Virginia and by several other 
states; that the first senate and house of representa- 
tives would not have been composed of so distin- 
guished a body of men. In every sense, he was the 
great leader, and his unanimous selection as first 
president of the United States was the universal 
recognition of his leadership. His enemies, who 
were not few, were in dire confusion. 


WHERE SHALL TEACHERS RESIDE! 


There is nothing more absurd than the attempts 
to dictate where teachers shall reside. The Journal 
has referred to this often, but the whole question 
has rarely been so well stated as in the Rochester 
Herald of January 24:— 

The immediate purpose of free schools—which 
are, by the way, a state and not a local institution— 
is the education of children. It is not the employ- 
ment of anyone, no matter how deserving, except as 
such employment is incidental to the main purpose. 
The employment of a person and his or her payment 
out of the public funds has warrant only in the 
necessity for the services engaged, and’ on the addi- 
tional condition that those services are of the best 
obtainable. The fathers and mothers who pay city 
taxes and who are feelingly cited as possessing a 
claim for their daughters’ employment by the city 
educational department have no such claim, either 
in legal theory or in common sense. Taxes are 
levied and are paid to support the schools, among 
many other public purposes, not to purchase salaried 
places in them as commissions are bought in the 
British army, but upon the theory, which has long 
been an established feature of state government in 
this country, that popular education contributes to 
the betterment of social conditions and thus in- 
directly to the safety of life and property. Property 
pays for the public schools to protect itself, not to 
get its relative a job. 

The money collected from the taxpayers for 
school purposes is properly expended only when the 
best possible schools are provided with the least ex- 
penditure of money. The best schools mean the 
best built and the best equipped buildings, the best 
text-books, and, more than all, the best teachers. 
We fail to see in this general purpose of the ex- 
penditure of the taxpayer’s money any natural or 
legal requirement for the employment of a teacher 
from any particular section any more than for the 
purchase of books that are made in one place rather 
than somewhere else. The test of teachers, as of 
hooks, must be superior fitness for service. It can- 
not be residence, or birth, or any other interesting 
but wholly irrelevant circumstance, without risking 
the improper use of the taxpayers’ money, which is 
collected to furnish the best possible education to 
children of school age and not merely to give em- 
ployment to somebody or other. 

We do not believe that the fathers and mothers 
of very many employees and would-be employees in 
the public schools are demanding the passage of a 
proscriptive law against alien competition in order 
that their daughters may obtain or be kept in places 
which are in danger of going to better qualified per- 
sons who have been born outside the ever expanding 
limits of Rochester. We place far too high an esti- 
mate upon the intelligence and pride of the average 
city schoolma’am to believe that many of her are 
trembling with fear at the competition of intelligent 
foreign labor. But we will assume that every 
teacher, male and female, in the public schools de- 


‘mands that places should be awarded, not solely on 


the ground of the quality of services rendered or to 
be rendered, but purely on the good fortune of resi- 
dence in Rochester. Let us see where the taxpayers’ 
interests are. There are perhaps thirty children to 
one teacher in the schools of Rochester. The tax- 
payer whose child is being educated is concerned in 
the efficiency of the teachers employed by the 


board of education, and if he were given a chance 
to choose between a Rochester and a San Francisco 
teacher who had both applied for the privilege of 
teaching his child, would very likely choose the 
more efficient of the two. If he were unable to make 
the choice for himself, we venture a guess that he 
would rather have the opinion of the members of 
the board of education upon the subject than that of 
the father of one of the applicants. Thus on one 
side we would have the thirty taxpaying fathers of 
thirty school children and on the other the one tax- 
paying father of the teacher. This is, of course, 
based on the assumption that the fathers of school 
children, like the fathers of school teachers, are all 
taxpayers. It is not true that all of either set of 
fathers pay taxes, but it is as nearly true in one case 
as in the other. 

So much for the justice of the claim that the tax- 
payers of Rochester are deeply anxious for a law to 
hinder the school board from employing the best 
teachers wherever they may be found. There is 
nothing in it, and we believe there is nothing more 
in the notion that any of the teachers or applicants 
of Rochester desire or need any protection from out- 
side competition. We believe that in any system of 
comparison of the merits of Rochester men and 
women teachers with those of foreigners the advan- 
tage in ninety-five cases out of every hundred would © 
he with the city teachers. For, with other qualifica- 
tions equal, the advantages of personal acquaintance 
with the life and ways of the city is an advantage 
which no intelligent board would overlook; and this 
advantage, which is all that Rochester teachers are 
entitled to, is amply sufficient for the protection of 
the worthy and efficient among them. 


OULLINE3S AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE*#—(XIX.) 


BY CHARLES B. KETLEY. 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. (1709—1784.) 


sirthplace.—Lachfield. 

Parentage.—His father was a High Churchman and 
Tory, and stood high politically. His 
mother was a woman of remarkable 
character. 

Education.—Oxford University. 


Friends.—Garrick, Richardson, Beauclerk, Reynolds, 
Burke, Goldsmith, Boswell, the 
Thrales. 
Public Life-—Had no political aspirations. 
{Irene. (Tragedy.) 


| The Vanity of Human Wishes. 
| The Rambler. 
Literary Works The Dictionary of the English 
Language. 
; The Idler, 
| Rasselas. 
| The Lives of the Poets. 


Masterpiece.—Rasselas. 

Qualities—Wonderful memory, an acute and able 
critic, great conversational powers, 
benevolent and generous. 

Criticism.—The Colossus of English Philology.— 
Dibdin. 

Burial Place.—Westminster Abbey. 


—- 


*Copyrighted, 1897. 
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_ STANLEY HALL ON MODERN GKOG- 
RAPHY. 

[Ihe Journal has referred at different times to 
President G. Stanley Hall’s views on geography, but 
so many calls have come to us for more particulars 
about it that we reprint the best report that was 
given of his address before the New England Super- 
intendents. | 

Our text-books treat not of geography merely, but 
rather of cosmology, or universology, including as- 
tronomy, geology, zoology, anthropology, botany, 
meteorology, trade and commerce, politics, history, 
cortography, each of these and others not put in 
places by themselves, but scattered through the book, 
ignoring all inner coherence, running against all 
unity of the mind. 

A serpent was once thought a good symbol of 
wisdom, but a squsage would now seem to be the 
proper symbol of geographical wisdom. Modern 
hooks pay no attention to the capacity of the chil- 
dren during their nascent periods. Geography as 
we teach it is a sort of gehenna, a place of skulls, a 
relic of the old science from which all the modern 
sciences have split off. Most of the texts are written 
by men without liberal education, calculated to take 
the eyes of school committees. 

These geographies should be used only as reference 
hooks, and have two different kinds of texts. For 
the lower grade a book full of pictures, with animal 
lore, but no maps, which are at best a ghastly kind 
of skeletons. For older pupils, there should be much 
apparatus, large collections, reference books. 

In the country schools geography should be a study 
of the home surroundings, exploring brooks and 
creeks, stones, flowers, crops, wells, cellar holes, 
telegraph lines, using a sun dial gnomon, weather 
vanes, weather study, but no books to.depend upon. 
I introduced the method in a little town of 800 in- 
habitants near Worcester, with the help of local 
people, working out a local curriculum of “knowl- 
edge of home.” It was not quite satisfactory to the 
school committee, who found our children could not 
hound Wisconsin, and doubted the wisdom of “edu- 
cation by picnics,” but the experiment proved to me 
the possibilities of geography as a study of outdoors. 
In the city I would take the children to the markets, 
wharves, parks, city hall. 

I have no completed plan to submit for geograph- 
ical study, but I maintain that the present situation 
is intolerable, even in refined and self-satisfied, but 


rather unprogressive, Boston. I would be glad to 


officiate as a Socratic gadfly to stir you up to ad- 
yanced thinking and practical reform. 


THINK OF WHAT YOU HAVE SEEN AND 
NOT OF WHAT YOU HAVE READ. 
[ Editorial. | 

It was an unusually good school, the children were 
mentally alert, the teacher was quiet while the chil- 
dren were leading off in fine form. A girl was on 
her feet with a simple question in nature study on 
hand. Her brow was earnestly knit trying to think 
what the book said. “Think what you have seen, and. 
not what you have read,” said the teacher, and the 
child’s face lighted up as a perfect picture of the 
conditions in nature came before her, and she was 
greatly pleased as she talked freely upon the subject. 


SELECTIONS SUITABLE FUR LOWELL’S 
BIRTHDAY. 


I. What American poets have written about 
Lowell. 

1. “To James Russell Lowell,’ Holmes. 

2. James Russell Lowell, 1819-1891, Holmes. 

3. “A Welcome to Lowell,” Whittier. 

4. “James Russell Lowell,” Whittier. 

5. “The Herons of Elmwood,” Longfellow. 

6. “Elmwood,” Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
What Lowell has written about American 


1. “To H. W. 

2. “To Whittier.” 

3. “To Holmes.” 

4. “A Fable for Critics.” 

Ill. Winter poems by Lowell. 

1. “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
Part Second.) 

2. “The First Snow Fall.” 

1V. Historical selections from Lowell. 

1. “The Voyage to Vinland.” 
“Qolumbus.” 
“A Chippewa Legend.” 
“An Interview with Miles Standish.” 
“Under the Old Elm.” 
“An Ode for the Fourth of July, 1876.” 
“Stanzas on Freedom.” 
“The Present Crisis.” 


(Prelude to 


CO oo 


St 


E. W., Vermont: Truly, the prize stock report in the 
Journal of January 3, 1901, is another of your happy 
ways of combining pleasure and profit. Apart from all 
prize-winning, the effort to turn the language of the 
bulls and the bears into common, everyday expressions 
is most valuable. 

Wishing you the full measure of success so justly 
yours, for you have done and are daily doing a noble 
work for education in the grandly broad and best sense 


of that word. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF KING 
LEAR 


BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON. 


KING LEAR. 


1. Moulding influences. 

1. Race: (1) Name; (2) Characteristics. 

2. Epoch: (1) Social atmosphere; (2) Moral atmo- 
sphere; (3) Religious atmosphere. 

3. Environment: (1) Home: a. Location; b. Char- 
acter. (2) Possessions: a. Material, “Large effects 
that troop with majesty”; b. Immaterial: (a) Royal 
rank, (b) Semblance of power. 

II. The character as determined by comparison. 


1. Othello (Rolfe). 1. Oedipus. 
2. Hamlet (Hudson, Gervinus). 
3. Cymbeline (Gervinus). 
4. Macbeth. 
III. As determined by the words of dramatis personae. 
1. Goneril: (1) “Idle old man” (I., 3); (2) “Old and 


reverend” (I., 4). 

2. Cordelia: (1) “The good man” (IV., 4); (2) “O 
dear father’ (IV., 4); (3) “Child-changed king” 
(IV., 7); (4) “Oppressed king’’ (V., 3). 

3. Fool: (1) “Nothing” (1., 4); (2) “A fool” (I., 4); 
(3) “Lear’s shadow” (IL., 4); (4) “Shealed peascod”’ 
(1., 4); (5) “An O without a figure” (I., 4). 

4. Lear: (1) “A poor, infirm, weak, despised old 
man” (III., 2); (2) “A man more sinned against than 
sinning” (III., 2); (3) “Old kind father” (III., 4); 
(4) “Every inch a king” (IV., 6); (5) “The natural 
fool of fortune’ (IV., 6); (6) “Foolish, fond old 
man” (IV., 7). 

5. Edmund: (1) “Old and miserable king” (V., 3). 

6. Albany: (1) “A father and a gracious, aged man” 
(IV., 2); (2) “This great decay” (V., 3). 


7. Kent: (1) “Poor, distressed Lear” (IV., 3); (2) 
“Old kind king” (III., 1). 
8. Gloster: (1) “Poor old heart” (III., 7); (2) “O 


ruined piece of nature’”’ (IV., 6). 

9. Gentleman: (1) “A royal king” (IV., 6). 
IV. As determined by study of entire drama. 

1. Physical characteristics: (1) Age, “Fourscore and 
upward.” (2) Physique: ‘ a. Lordly form; b. Robust 
frame; c. Majestic presence; d. Kingly dignity. (3) 
Health: a, Natural strength; b. Aged infirmity. 

Characteristics of the native energies of self: (1) 
Intellect: a. Strong intuition; b. Impaired memory; 
c. Disturbed imagination; d. Energetic thought; e. 
Unsound judgment; f. Overpowered reason. (2) 
Feeling: a. Self-emotions: (a) Manly pride, (b) 
Strong self-love, (c) Mighty heart-hunger, (d) Kingly 
bravery, (e) Keen sensitiveness, (f) Vehement pas- 
sion, (g) Unreflecting impetuosity; b. Social emo- 
tions: (a) Jealous love, (b) Foolish tenderness, (c) 
Terrible injustice, (d) Unwise generosity, (e) Deep- 
est grief, (f) Deep shame; c. World emotions: (a) 
Truth-emotions: a. Wonder; pb. Curiosity; (b) 
Beauty-emotions: a. Sublimity; b. Beauty; c. 
Pathos; (c) Duty-emotions: a. Self-reproach; b. 
Sincere repentance; c. Religious faith, “I’ll pray, 
and then I’ll sleep.” (3) Will: a. Determined self- 
concentration; b. Breathless self-activity, ‘Royal, 
heroic mind,” Gervinus. 

V. General idea of the characver. 

1. ‘A palace in ruins,—a palace with all its splendor, 
its garniture of sweet and delicate beauty, and its 
royal and imposing arrogance of build.”—White. 

2. “The mind of Lear, staggering between the weight _ 
of attachment and the hurried movements of passion, 
is like a tall ship driven about by the winds, buffeted 
by the furious waves, but that still rides above the 
storm, having its anchor fixed in the bottom of the 
sea; or it is like the sharp rock circled by the eddy- 
ing whirlpool that foams and beats against it, or like 
the solid promontory pushed from its basis by the 
force of an earthquake.’’—Hazlitt. 

3. “The abridged history of a mind that has passed 
through many successive stages, each putting off the 
form, yet retaining and perfecting the grace of the 
preceding.’’—Hudson. 

4. “Learis old... the ardent passions of youth have 
turned to rashness and willfulness; he is long past 
that age when we are more blessed in what we be- 
stow than in what we receive.”—Mrs. Jameson. 

5. “The persona patiens of the drama.’’—Coleridge. 

6. “Colossal imaginative creation.” 

7. “A character more instinct than Lear, with most 
poignant emotions possible to man, has never been 
conceived; ingratitude is the deadliest of human 
vices, and the insanity of a great mind as the result 
of sorrow is the greatest of human misfortunes, and 
Lear is the supreme combination of these two.” 

8. “Lear stands foremost as the peculiar representa- 
tive of their singular age.’’—Gervinus. 


a 
February 7, 1901. 
' 
poets. 
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THE SMALL COLLEGE. 

Bowdoin College was a small college, and yet I 
don’t believe there is a better education to-day than 
we got there. We went there in the right spirit. 
‘College means opportunity, and we had to take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity or we’d never have an- 
other chance. It is to the small colleges of this 
country, for giving to the people the education they 
need, that the nation owes a deep debt of gratitude. 
We’ve all got to be educated. The education of a 
few amounts to very little——Address by Thomas B. 
Reed. 


“PARTIAL PAYMENT»S” MUST GO. 


Dr. Edward Brooks, the head of the city school 
system of Philadelphia, has decided, after mature 
deliberation by himself and his teachers, that the 
three great bugaboos of the arithmetic, “partial pay- 
ments,” “compound interest,” and “customs” shall 
no longer be taught in his schools. Hereafter 
students who want to wrestle with these abstruse 
subjects will have to go to business college or into a 
bank. For years it has been dawning on clear- 
sighted teachers that these subjects simply mystify 
and worry young minds, while being of no earthly 
use to more than one out of a thousand. There is 
nothing in either of them that a mature mind cannot 
surmount, without the aid of rules, in case problems 
of the kind do come up in real life; but the experi- 
ence is that there is something so abstract about 
these subjects, as found in the text-books, that they 
floor even pupils who are excellent in all their other 
studies. Some of the problems given for children 
of ten years to work out would puzzle the comptroller 
of the currency himself. To nine out of ten school 
children “partial payments,” “compound interest,” 
and “customs” are the most dreadful things they 
have to meet in the pathway to knowledge.—South- 
ern Educational Journal. 


POSTAGE. 


It was not Friday, but I had the “Friday feeling” 
strongly accented. Work dragged and the regular 
routine of recitations seemed monotonous. When 
school closed I sat listlessly with no heart to begin 
looking over papers. 

After wasting a few minutes thus, I crossed the 
hall and entered Miss Sparkle’s room. She is 
always in love with her work, always has something 
bright on hand, and consequently always has the 
effect of raising my spirits. 

To-night she was putting away her work, hum- 
ming a merry tune. She hung on the wall a small 
chart nearly covered with stamps, and laughingly 
told me that her whole forty had gone to collecting 
stamps. “We chose for our general work this month 
the subject of ‘Postage,’ and are finding it very in- 
teresting.” 

“Collecting foreign stamps?” I asked. 

“T hope some of the children will be inspired to 
begin stamp albums of their own, but we have done 
little aside from the study of the stamps, postage 
laws, and history of our own country.” 

Going to her desk, she brought back several let- 
ters evidently not of recent date. “You see, we 
found that neither stamps nor envelopes had always 
been used. Here is a letter without either, marked 
prepaid, and sealed with sealing wax. Here is a 
letter bearing a ten-cent stamp, and here are later 
ones bearing five-cent, three-cent, and finally a re- 
cent one with a two-cent stamp. These were all 
brought by the children and are real curiosities to 
It is so hard to realize that letters have ever 
been expensive luxuries. We are preparing a set of 
stamps now in use in the United States. Some of 
the higher denominations are hard to get, but you see 
on the board a list of the portraits on the various 
stamps. ‘The children were much interested in 
finding Benjamin Franklin had been the first post- 
master-general. They had hecome acquainted with 
him in their history work.” 

“Where do you find these facts?’ I asked, “I 
don’t begin to know all these things.” 

“Neither did I; at first I began with the post- 
master-general’s report for 1893. That I got for 
the asking. Later on the children brought a copy 


them. 


of the postal laws. Various magazine articles and 

the encyclopedia have helped us. Some knotty 

points have been referred to our genial postmaster.” 
The portrait list on Miss Sparkle’s board was as 

follows:— 

Stamp Issue of 1890. February 22. 


Denomination, Portrait. 
One-cent, Franklin. 
Two-cent, Washington. 
Three-cent, Andrew Jackson. 
Four-cent, Lincoln. 
Five-cent, Grant. 

Six-cent, Garfield. 
Fight-cent, General Sherman. 
Ten-cent, Webster. 
Fifteen-cent, Clay. 

Thirty-cent, Jefferson. 


Ninety-cent, Commodore Perry. 
Size of all, three-fourths by seven-eighths of an 
inch.—The Western Teacher. 


SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE. 


EDUCATION. 

58. That compulsory school laws should be universai, 
stringent, and absolutely enforced. 

59. That the states should give such aid to the rural 
districts as is necessary to provide as many weeks’ 
schooling and as good teaching as is possible. 

60. That manual training should be provided for all 
those between fourteen and eighteen who desire it. 

61. That teaching the use of the typewriter is more 
important than teaching bookkeeping. - 

62. That teaching cooking is more important than 
teaching sewing in schools. 

62. That the kindergarten is more important than the 


high school, 
64. That a good school is more important than a good 


church. 
RELIGIOUS. 
65. That it is right and wise to say only good things 
of the deceased at a funeral. 
66 That there should never be any remarks at a fu- 


neral. 
67. That tact is of greater service than talent in a 


country parson. 
68. That a great preacher is more important than a 


good pastor in any church. 

69. That no usual church service should be more than 
sixty minutes, and no ordinary sermon more than thirty 
minutes. 

70. That congregational singing is the only appro- 
priate song worship in church. 


RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


71. That good roads are the greatest present need of 


country towns. 
72. That long evenings are more important in the 


country than long days. 
73. That farm help should only work eight hours a 


day. 

74. That the rural free delivery is the greatest thing 
the government has ever done for country towns. 

75. That nearby markets are more important than 


high prices. 
76. That the creamery is a greater benefit to farmers 
than the railroads. 


LITERATURE. 
BY H. K. OWENS. 


THE BEST KNOWN BACHELORS OF THE WORLD. 

“Sir Isaac Newton. Kdward Gibbon. 

Michael Angelo, William Cowper. 

toger Bacon. Sir William Herschell. 

Francois Voltaire. Francisco Petrarch. 

(ialileo Galilei. Charles Lamb. 

Alexander Pope. Washington Irving. 

John Locke. John Greenleaf Whittier. 

David Hume. sayard Taylor. 

| write these names on slips of paper and let each 
pupil draw one, on one Friday for the next week. 
In the intervening time he acquaints himself with his 
author as thoroughly as he can, as to time of his 
birth and life, and the chief events pertaining to it; 
also his literary or scientifie pursuits. Anda verbal 
exchange of ideas is indulged in at the hour we allot 
during the afternoon by both teacher and pupils.— 
Hducational Exchange. 


WHO ARE THESE? WHERE ARE THEY 
FOUND? 


ANSWERS TO I. 


1. William Dobbin: “Vanity Fair’’—Thackeray. 

2. Yasodhara: “Light of Asia’—Edwin Arnold. 

3. Catherine Leyburn: “Robert Elsmere’— 
Humphry Ward. 
_ 4. Hester Prynne: “The Scarlet Letter’—N. Haw- 
thorne. 

5. Rigaud: “Little Dorrit’”—Charles Dickens. 

6. The Village Preacher: “The Village Preacher’— 
Goldsmith. 

7. Fair Ines: “Fair Ines’—Thomas Hood. 

8. St. Leon: “The Toast’”—Scott. 

9. Evelyn Hope: “Evelyn Hope”’—R. A. Browning. 

10. The Little Brother: “Among the Beautiful Pic- 
tures’”—Alice Cary. 


PINES AND PINE FORESTS. 


The white pine has perhaps furnished lumber for 
more homes in our Northern states than any other 
tree. In northern Minnesota, in Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, and in Canada this tree often forms large 
and dense forests, in which the trees attain a height 
of one hundred and seventy-five feet, and a diameter 
of ten fect. The teacher should bring out the fol- 
lowing points by comparing the white pine with an 
oak, a poplar, or any other deciduous tree:— 

1. Regular mode of branching, which approxi- 
mately shows the age of young trees. 

2. The shape, color, and arrangement of the 
foliage. 

3. The soft, easy-splitting, and resinous wood. 

4. Striking differences between evergreens and 
deciduous trees. 

Besides the white pine, the red pine and the 
Labrador pine are common in the Northern states 
and in Canada, the latter often forming large forests. 
Farther south and along the eastern coast other 
species take their place. The range of the white 
pine is from Newfoundland to Manitoba, south along 
the Alleghanies to Georgia, and to Illinois and Iowa. 

To the pine family belong also the tamarack, the 
spruces, and the firs. Spruces and firs are most 
commonly sold as Christmas trees. The leaves of 
the spruces are set all around the branchlets; those 
of the fir appear two ranked, like the teeth of a comb. 

In some regions we find dense forests of almost 
nothing else but Labrador pine. As far as our eye 
can penetrate we see the maze of gray, lichen-covered 
branches, and tall, slim trunks. We are tempted to 
go on and on, hoping to come to the end of these 
silent and gloomy woods. All the trees are of 
nearly the same height, the same thickness, and 
show the same mode of branching. After we have 
walked for miles, we come upon a poplar thicket or 
upon a growth of younger pines; but they only mark 
the path of a conflagration which swept through the 
primeval forest. Now we see an opening in the 
thicket, and suddenly we stand on the shore of a 
sparkling lake. - The tall, waving rushes, the broad- 
leaved lilies, the murmur of the rippling waters, the 
blue sky, with its white, floating clouds reflected 
from the glassy expanse of strength and health- 
giving waters, are the very impersonation of perfect 
rest, quiet, and happiness. And all around this 
sparkling gem grow the dark, melancholy pines. 
Their trunks are hoary with age, a bluish haze 
hangs over their tops; the eye tries in vain to reach 
the end of the forest. Lumbermen and hunters tell 
us that there is nothing but Jack pine, or scrub pine, 
as they often call them, for fifty miles around us. 

Were we to return to these solitudes in autumn, 
we should look in vain for the golden yellow of the 
ash or for the glowing tints of oaks, sumacs, and 
Virginia creeper; the pines still wear their sombre 
green of summer, but gray clouds, drizzling rains, 
and cold winds make the scenery still more melan- 
choly and gloomy than it was in summer. 

When, however, fierce snowstorms at last follow 
the autumn gusts, then the pine forest is suggestive 
of shelter, home, and life. The broad-leaved trees 
now look bare and lifeless, but the evergreen needles 
of the pines remind us that life is only sleeping, and 
conjure up the scenes of many a merry Christmas; 
and, while the blizzards may sweep over their tops, 
they are hardly felt on the ground. 

The impression which the pine forest makes upon 
us by the uniformity of its trees, by the absence of 
bright flowers and luxuriant underbrush, and by its 
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sombre foliage, is very much deepened by the almost 
sglemn silence which prevails in it. The winged 
musicians, which love ,the leafy brush and its cool 
shade, find nothing to attract them here; bees and 
butterflies find but few flowers, and are therefore 
scarce; and only a few insects feed on the green pine 
needles. -Rabbits, foxes, and wolves also find little 
‘o attract them in the deep forest, and are not as 
-ommon there as most people think. The Virginia 
jeer, however, is now almost restricted to the pine 
regions, at least in the Northern states. It finds 
-helter in the thickets, but feeds mostly in the open- 
ings around lakes and grassy ponds. As all these 
wild animals have very acute senses of smell and 
hearing, they generally observe a man before he sees 
them, and disappear into the thickets or lie unob- 
served by him. 

What we have learned about the powers of other 
forests to retain moisture is just as true of the pine 
forest, and under this term we include all trees be- 
longing to the pine family. Pines are found espe- 
cially in the northern part of New England, around 
the Great Lakes, about the head waters of the Mis- 
sissippi in Minnesota and Wisconsin, in the wooded 
parts of the Rocky mountains, and on the Pacific 
slope in Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, and 
Alaska. Who will tell me from the map what 
streams have their head waters in pine regions? An 
abundant precipitation falls in these regions and 
supplies the water for countless mills and factories; 
It fills the thousands of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Canada lakes, and carries ships on the greatest sys- 
tem of navigable rivers and lakes in the world. The 
extensive deforestation, which has been going on 
eyer since the United States began to be settled, is 
partly the cause of the disastrous floods which occur 
almost annually along the lower Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. Were these regions entirely deforested, 
the spring floods would become still more disastrous, 
while in August and September boys would be able 
to wade rivers that had been a mile wide in April. 
Chittenden, in his book on the Yellowstone National 
park, estimates on good authority that the forests in 
that region retard the melting of the snow at least 
six weeks, and a similar effect is exerted by forests 
everywhere, although it may not be so considerable. 
\Vhat rivers are fed by the streams from Yellow- 
stone park? Why are our pine forests of special 
importance as conservers of moisture? 

Millions of acres of pine have been cut down by 
lumbermen, but they do not reseed the land cut 
over. They are interested only in the pine, which 
nature grew without any labor or expense on their 
part, and when that pine has been cut, they let the 
land revert to the respective states or counties for 
taxes, while their axemen in thousands move into 
virgin forests. However, the lumberman’s axe 


would never destroy our pineries, for the forests 
would goon reseed themselves and they would 
lourish as before, if no graver danger were induced 
by it. he great, the awful destroyers of the 


pineries are the forest fires. These fearful con- 
flagrations, which almost annually sweep over hun- 
Ireds of square miles, are caused in several ways. 

The brush and dead trees which lumbermen leave 
soon become bone-dry under the summer sun, and 
‘urnish an enormous amount of the most com- 
hustible material. Fires which are built by lumber- 
en, hunters, campers, and Indians, and are care- 
lessly left burning, may be fanned by the wind into 
widespread forest fires. The burning of brush by 
settlers, and especially the sparks from locomotives, 
are frequently causes of forest fires. It must not be 
forgotten that in the periods of drought, which are 
‘oO common a feature of our summers, a smoldering 
natch thrown on the dead pine needles will almost 
certainly start a fire. The awful extent of ruined 
‘orests which one sees along the railroads in the pine 
regions of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Canada shows only too plainly the fearful destruc- 
‘ion human negligence has wrought. 

Many states have passed laws to prevent forest 
in prairie fires, and are making an earnest effort 
‘0 enforce them; but that it is difficult to punish 
{fenders who eommit crimes fifty or a hundred 
iles from the nearest settlement is easily appre- 
ciated. The writer is forced to believe that, unless 
ill the states concerned speedily enter upon the 


work of a forest administration as scientific and 
effective as that of the German states, Austria, and 
France, these terrible fires will continue to burn as 
long as there are forests left to feed them. 

Any man or boy who carelessly leaves a camp fire 
burning endangers human life and property, is not 
worthy to be a free citizen in a free state, but should 
be treated as a criminal or as insane. 

Nearly all the lumber used in the building of 
houses, barns, factories, sidewalks, etc., in the 
prairie states came from the pineries. The trees 
are cut in winter, hauled to the banks of streams on 
sleighs, and in spring they are floated down to the 
sawmill, and cut into lumber, which is distributed 
by the railroads over the whole country. 

Different kinds of pines are used for fuel, tele- 
graph poles, bridge piling, railroad ties, and in the 
manufacture of furniture, railroad cars, pencils, 
matches. 

The pines furnish us with more lumber than all 
other trees taken together; their wood is sufficiently 
durable for many purposes, and on account of its 
softness and straight grain it can be easily worked; 
their tall, branchless trunks, are just the right mate- 
rial for long, straight timbers; for these reasons the 
pines are commercially our most valuable trees.— 
Lange’s Handbook of Nature Study, Macmillan 
Company. 


VICTORIA'S CHILDREN, GRANDCHIL- 
DREN, GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN. 

Queen Victoria had eighty-three children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren, of whom seventy-one 
were living at the time of her death. 

I. Victoria, b. 1840, m. Frederick, emperor of Ger- 
many, 1858. 

Grandchildren: (1) William, German emperor, b. 1859; 
(2) Charlotte, b. 1860, m. Barnard of Saxony; (3) Henry, 
b. 1862; (4) Sigismund, b. 1864, d. 1866; (5) Victoria, b. 
1866, m. Adolphus of Schaumburg; (6) Waldemar, b. 
1868, d. 1879; (7) Sophia, b. 1870, m. Constantine, crown 
prince of Greece; (8) Margaret, b. 1872, m. Frederick 
Charles of Hesse. 

Great-grandchildren of Victoria: (1) Frederick, crown 
prince of Germany, b. 1882; (2) Hitel Frederick, b. 1883; 
(3) Adalbert, b. 1884; (4) Augustus, b. 1887; (5) Oscar, 
b. 1888; (6) Joachim, b. 1890; (7) Victoria Louise, b. 
1892. Of Charlotte: Fedore, b. 1879. Of Henry: Walde- 
mar, b. 1889; Sigismund, b. 1896. Of Sophia: George, b. 
1890; Alexander, b. 1893; Helen, b. 1896. Of Margaret: 
‘Frederick, b. 1893; Maximilian, b. 1894; Philip, b. 1896; 
Wolfgang Moritz, b. 1896. 

Il. Albert Edward, b. 1841, m. Alexandra. of Den- 
mark, 1863. 

Grandchildren: (1) Albert Victor, duke of Clarence, b. 
1864, d. 1892; (2) George, duke of York, b. 1865; (3) 
Louise, b. 1867, m. Alexander, duke of Fife; (4) Vic- 
toria, b. 1868; (5) Maud, b. 1869, m. Charles of Denmark; 
(6) Alexander, b. and d. 1871. 

Great-grandchildren: Of George (2): Edward, b. 1894; 
Albert, b. 1895; Victoria, b. 1897. Of Louise (3): Alex- 
andra, b. 1891; Maud, b. 1893. 

III. Alice, b. 1862, m. Louis, grand duke of Hesse. 

Grandchildren: (1) Victoria, b. 1863, m. Louis of Bat- 
tenberg; (2) Elizabeth, b. 1864, m. Sergius, grand duke 
of Russia; (3) Irene, b. 1866, m. Henry of Prussia; (4) 
Ernest Louis, b. 1868; (5) Frederick, b. 18:0, d. 1873; 
(6) Alix, b. 1872, m. Nicholas II., czar of Russia; (7) 
Mary, b. 1874, d. 1878. 

Great-grandchildren: Of Victoria: Alice, b. 1885; 


‘Louise, b. 1889; George, b. 1892. Of Irene: Waldemar, 


b. 1889; Sigismund, b. 1896. Of Ernest: Elizabeth, b. 
1895. Of Alix and Nicholas: Olga, b. 1895; Tatrovia, b. 
1897. 

IV. Alfred, b. 1844, m. Marie, grand duchess of 
Russia. 

Grandchildren: (1) Alfred, b. 1874; (2) Marie, b. 1875, 
m. Ferdinand, crown prince of Roumania; (3) Victoria 
Melita, b. 1876, m. Ernest, grand duke of Hesse; (4) 
Alexandra, b. 1878; (5) Beatrice. 

Great-grandchildren: Of Marie, Carol, b. 1896; Eliza- 
beth, b. 1894. Of Victoria: Elizabeth, b. 1895. Of Alex- 
andra: Godfried Victor, b. 1897. 

V. Helena, b. 1843, m. Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 

}randchildren: (1) Christian Victor, b. 1867; (2) Al- 
bert, b. 1869; (3) Victoria, b. 1870; (4) Louise, b. 1872; 
(5) Harold, b. and d, 1876. 

VI. Louise, b. 1848, m. John, marquis of Lorne. 

VII. Arthur, duke of Connaught, b. 1850, m. Louise 
Margaret of Prussia. 

Grandchildren: (1) Margaret, b. 1882; (2) Arthur, b. 
1883; (3) Victoria Patricia, b. 1886. 


VIII. Leopold, b. 1853, d. 1884. 

Grandchildren: (1) Alice, b, 1883; (2) Charles Ed- 
ward, b, 1884, 

IX. Beatrice, b. 1857, m. Henry of Battenberg. 

Grandchildren: (1) Alexander, b, 1886; (2) Victoria 
Eugenie, b. 1887; leopold, b, 1889; Maurice, b, 1891. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS, 


A CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS, 


Yale, Charles G. 

“The Largest Mint in the World.” [A very good de- 
scription of how gold and silver are made: into 
money, traced, step by step, from start to finish. ] 
Overland Monthly Magazine, Vol. 36, No. 216, pp. 
558-78. San Francisco, December, 1900. 

Method of receiving, weighing, and assaying of gold at 
the mint (558). Cupellation, testing with acid, reports 
on samples, sulphuric acid process (563). Refinery, sil- 
ver sulphate, copper sulphate, drying process (564). 
Ingots (565). Care used with workmen (566). Coining 
(566-67). Adjusting room (4568-69-70). Milling machine, 
cleaning, press and stamping rooms (571-72). Coin 
department (572). Sacks, laws for waste (573). Sys- 
tem of accounts (574). Deficits and government profits 
(575-76). Employees, vaults (576-77). Watchmen, visi- 
tors (577-78). 

Good illustrations. 

Chandler, Harley P. 

“Southern High Sierras.” [Descriptive, rather than 
scientific.] Overland Monthly Magazine, Vol. 36, No. 
216, pp. 543-551. San Francisco, December, 1900, 

Journey from Ockenden to Tehipite vall_,. Pine 
Ridge,—its watershed, forests; big trees, size, names, 
height; mountain meadow (543). Vast forests; descent 
to middle fork (544). Length of time in descent. As- 
pect of Tehipite dome from canyon (545). Journey up 
the mountain (546). Scenery (549). A good description 
of surrounding country as seen from summit of St. 
Goddard (550). 

Many good pictures, 


Becker, George F. 
Are the Philippines Worth Having? Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, Vol. 27, No. 6, pp. 739-752. June, 1900. 

General descriptive and illustrated article on the 
climate, soil, productions, natural resources, and the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands. 

An excellent article for a general idea of the islands 
and their people, showing their probable commercial im- 
portance in the future. 

Geography. United States. Islands. 


Jacoby, Harold. 
The Sun’s Destination. Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 
57, No. 2, pp. 191-196. June, 1900. 

A discussion of the probable future of the solar system 
as determined by the action of the Newtonian law of 
gravitation. 

A good article for upper grade classes in mathematical 
or astronomical geography. ’ 

Solar System. Sun. Gravitation. Astronomy. 


Langley, S. P. 

A Preliminary Account cf the Solar Eclipse of May 28, 
1900, as Observed by the Smithsonian Expedition. 
Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 57, No, 3, pp. 302-309. 
July, 1900. 

An excellent account of the preparation necessary for 
the scientific observation of a total eclipse of the sun, 
with a brief description of the phenomena observed. A 
clear statement of objects aimed at and results actually 
accomplished. 

Eclipse. Sun. Astronomy. 


Wheeler, Olin D. 

Over the Siskiyous. Northwest Magazine, Vol. 18, 
Nos. 8 and 9, pp. 5-7. St. Paul, Minn., August and 
September, 1900. 

A brief illustrated article descriptive of mountain 
scenery in California among the Siskiyous mountains, 
situated between the Cascade and Sierra Nevada ranges. 

Sacramento river valley (7). Lofty summits of the 
Sierras (7). e 

California. Sacramento river. Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains and Cascade mountains. ‘ 

Athabasea and Peace Rivers. Northwest Magazine, 
Vol. 18, Nos. 8 and 9, pp. 36-37. St. Paul, Minn., 
August and September, 1900. 

A brief descriptive article treating of the soil, re- 
sources, and possibilities for development in the Atha- 
basca and Peace river valleys. 

Athabasca river (36). Peace river (37). 

Rivers of Canada. 

Muir Glacier. Northwest Magazine, Vol. 18, Nos. 8 and 
9, p. 87. St. Paul, Minn., August and September, 
1900. 

A very brief article treating of the recent destruction 

of the Muir glacier by earthquake and wave action. 

Alaska. Earthquakes, Glaciers. 
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For New York Letter see,page 93. 

The $100 increase in the salaries of the women 
teachers of Chicago is the first great educational 
event of the century. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Lowell Institute lectures in 
Boston are scholarly, heroic, and brilliant, as few 
lecture courses on education have ever been. 


The best characterization of the rules of the 
Chicago school] board was in a recent personal letter. 
“They are like a raft of loose logs, liable to flop over 
under your very feet. Don’t try to walk on them: 
don’t trust your judgment on them; don’t attempt 
to cross the stream on these rulings.” 


D. APPLETON & CO. 

There is nothing more gratifying, educationally, 
at the opening of the century than the complete re- 
establishment of the firm of D. Appleton & Co., 
without dismemberment and with no humiliation. 
Every debt is provided for at 100 cents on a dollar, 
and there is no impairment of any department of 
their business; on the contrary, their credit, their 
reputation, their enterprise, are, if possible, more 
firmly established than ever. This is especially 
true of the educational department. The examina- 
tion of the management, a study of the various books 
published and in press materially strengthened the 
credit of the house and made certain that hereafter 
the school books will be a prominent feature of their 
business. 

The Boston office is reopened at 156 Tremont 
street, while H. E. Hayes, who developed the 
business, is still the head of all the school book in- 
terests of the house. The showing of the school 
book department while in the hands of the receiver 
strengthens every other educational publishing 
house in the country. 


MAGEE—LOWELL. 

A Mr. C. M. Magee of a school in Philadelphia 
indulged in extreme denunciations of Lowell at the 
meeting of the Philological Association in Philadel- 
phia at the holiday season. It seems that some one 
had secured a place for Magee on the programme to 
deliver a paper upon “Literary Women in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” in connection with which he 
assumed the right to speak of Mr. Lowell in language 
and spirit wholly unknown to this scholarly asso- 
ciation. So genuinely out of order was he that the 
president, Professor Calvin Thomas of Columbia, 
attempted in a gentlemanly manner to remind him 
that he had exceeded his time. This seemed to 
make no impression upon Mr. Magee, whereupon 
the president had to call him down with the very 
forceful assertion that it was wholly out of character 
for a speaker thus to attack a respected former presi- 
dent of the association. The Journal would not re- 
fer to this unfortunate episode but for the fact that 
the daily papers spread his remarks far and wide, 
giving the impression that Mr. Magee is a man who 
has the respect of the Philological Association mem- 
bers. 


SPECIALISTS IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 

The action of the New Haven board of education 
in securing expert architectural opinion on the 
plans submitted to them for their proposed new high 
school building is highly meritorious. It is a 
matter for half a century, probably, and even slight 
imperfections, to say nothing of waste in cost, are 
something alarming. Ordinarily, few architects are 
competent to plan a_ schoolhouse. They have 
theories of building that frequently do violence to 
educational comfort and necessity. At the same 
time, there is just enough politics in most cities to 
make the employment of a local architect inévitable, 
and often the man least qualified has the strongest 
pull. To protect the public there seems to be no 
other way open than for such boards to consult 
a specialist as did the New Haven school board, 
which invited all competent local architects to sub- 
mit plans and then sent for John Lyman Faxon, the 
eminent Boston specialist in school architecture, 
to meet the board, examine the plans and submit 
opinion of each plan in writing. 

Now that many millions are expended annually 
by the cities in schoolhouses, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that a specialist be employed or that the 
plans submitted be subjected to Mr. Faxon or some 
other competent specialist for their detailed judg- 
inent. 


FUNNY MILWAUKEE. 


Milwaukee is having more fun to the square inch 
with educators than any other city in this country 
has ever had. Without defeating the present super- 
intendent, without claiming any purpose to drop him, 
they deliberately and specifically advertise for candi- 
dates for the superintendency. They say explicitly 
that this is intended as no reflection on the present 
incumbent; forif he is the best man who applies, he 
will be elected. Of course, no one has applied, and 
no one will apply, certainly no self-respecting man 
will do so, no more will any man with the respect of 
the profession ; though they do say that an unusually 
large number of available men are visiting friends in 
Milwaukee just now, and that circumstances never be- 
fore so conspired to the fortunate meeting, incident- 
ally and accidentally, of the visiting educators with 
members of the board who are supposed to be respons- 
ible for the placing of the advertisement. 

All this is cruel to the good man who is there, and 
is equally cruel to the very worthy and eminent 
man whom all want, and who might have accepted 
if the matter could have been approached in any 
other way. It has resolved itself into this: “Who 
got us into the*serape? Who can get us out of it? 
How can we induce , whom the city, the state, 
and the country would like to see here, to ac- 
cept at any price? If we cannot get him, how can 
we induce the present incumbent to view the recent 
advertisements as merely a huge joke?” Advertising 


is a good thing ordinarily, but there are times when 
it is mean business. How could a man now accept 
the superintendency of MiJwaukee without tacitly 
admitting that he answered the advertisement ? 


THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC KEDUCATIUN 
IN BOSLON IN THE NINATKENTH 
CHNTURY.- (1) 


[Abstract of lecture by George H. Martin in the Old 
South leeture cuurse on February 4. 

The story begins with the brief record of a town 
meeting in 1635, sandwiched between two votes 
about cows. 

“It was generally agreed upon that our brother 
Philemon Pormort shall be entreated to become 
schoolmaster for teaching and nurturing children 
among us.” 

To realize the significance of this action we must 
remember what Boston was in 1635. A_ small 
peninsula of less than 700 acres, irregular in out- 
line and uneven in surface, “covered with berry 
bushes and full of swamps and hollows,” contained a 
few hundred people living between the hills and the 
shore; their houses were poor, their church was of 
logs, and thatched with straw, their streets were 
lanes, leading to the shore, and the springs, and the 
pastures. 

But they were a unique company. Never before 
had been gathered in circumstances so humble so 
many college-bred men, so many men of affairs. 

They called Pormort brother, a kindred spirit, 
a companion in exile—brother pf Cotton and Win- 
throp and Endicott. 

There are no records or traditions of Pormort’s 
school, but the next year the wealthy inhabitants 
subscribed for another master, and from that time 
the town took measures for the permanent support 
of. the school. The islands in the harbor were 
leased for its benefit and large tracts of town land 
in Braintree. 

The neighboring towns set up schools, and in 
1647 the general court made the support of schools 
compulsory. 

Two grades of schools were ordered,—schools to 
teach reading and writing in the smaller towns, and 
grammar schools to fit for the university in the 
larger towns. 

Tlarvard had already been established and had 
fixed the conditions of admission. ‘These conditions 
determined the work of the Boston school, as they 
have continued to do ever since. 

To enter the college boys must be able “to read 
at sight Cicero, or any other such like Latin author; 
correctly and without assistance to speak and write 
[atin in prose and verse, and to inflect the para- 
digms of Greek nouns and verbs.” 

Boys entered the school at seven or eight years of 
age, often at six, and began to study Latin. This 
was practically all their work, They had learned 
to read at home, and in school read the Bible and 
the Psalter every day. An usher was employed to 
teach writing and accounts. 

Primary education consisted in learning by heart 
Lilly’s grammar. ‘This was the only public educa- 
tion furnished for fifty years. 

If this seems to have been out of place in those 
primitive surroundings, we must remember that the 
only learning of the age was a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek. 

The enthusiasm of the revival of learning had not 
yet cooled. The men who were shaping the infant 
colony had themselves drunk deeply of the newly 
opened fountains of classical learning. 

They had been only the second generation of 
hoys in those free grammar schools founded by 
Edward VI., and by pious people in the reigns of 
his sisters Mary and Elizabeth. 

So the Boston school reproduced its English 
models in maintenance by leases and endowments, 
in its studies and books, and in the character of its 
masters. 

They were learned, godly men. Mande had 
been educated at Oxford, Woodbridge and Cheever 
were from Emmanuel College at Cambridge. 

Emmanuel College is the Alma Mater of Harvard 
and of all the New England schools. 

From Emmanuel came William Blackstone, the 
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.olicitor, settler of the Boston peninsula, and Hig- 
vinson, the saintly minster who came with Endicott 
io Salem, and John Cotton, and Hooker, who led his 
»cople through the wilderness to Connecticut, and 
vho drew up the first constitution for that colony, 
ind Nathaniel Ward of Ipswich, who drafted the 
rst eode of laws for Massachusetts, and John Har- 
ord, the earliest benefactor, and Dunster, the first 
president, of Harvard College. 

sir Walter Mildmay, who founded Emmanuel, 
-,id to Queen Elizabeth, “I have set an acorn, which, 
yen it beeomes an oak, God alone knows what 
vill be the fruit thereof.” The first fruit was 
»lunted in New England, and when we think of the 
fluence of Harvard College and the New England 
.-hools we are reminded of that Tree of Life whose 
l-aves were to be “for the healing of the nations.” 

‘The endowed schools of England and the early 
hools of New England embody the popular en- 
‘husiasm for learning. Old Muleaster, writing in 
l‘lizabeth’s time, said, “Every one desireth to have 
his child learned.” A New England mother said, 
“Child, if God make thee a good scholar and a good 
( hristian, thou hast all thy mother ever asked for 
thee.” 

The feeling of the New England settlers is ex- 
vressed by Domsie in “The Bonnie Briar Bush,” 
“A’'m thinking with auld John Knox that ilka 
scholar is something added to the riches of the 
commonwealth.” 

A single note of dissatisfaction with the estab- 
lished course of education was heard in 1710, when 
a memorial was presented to the town complaining 
of the “tedious and burdensome methods” whick kept 
the boys several years studying Latin, boys most 
of whom never intended to go to college. The 
inemorialists had heard that in some schools in 
Kurope Latin was taught by “easy and pleasant 
rules and methods,” and so taught more quickly. 
They asked that some “more easy and delightful” 
methods might be used in the Boston school, at 
least with those boys who were not destined for col- 
lege. Ilere in 1710 were some new-fashioned doubts 
about old-fashioned education. 

It would be interesting to know what schools in 
urope they had heard of. Perhaps the work of 
Comenius had borne fruit somewhere. Possibly 
the schools of the Post-Royalists had been brought 
to their notice, 

But nothing came of their petition, and the 
“tedious and burdensome methods” continued to be 
used, and not until the last half century has the 
idea that there may be a pleasant and attractive way 
of educating children gained a hearing,—and to-day 
we hear learned professors and presidents of col- 
leges sighing for the good old-fashioned New Eng- 
land grind. 

After about fifty years there came a demand for 
_ wore publie recognition of elementary school work. 

The town voted (1682) that the selectmen should 
‘pen one or more free schools for teaching the chil- 
‘ren to write and cipher. The selectmen being slow 
(0 act, it is probable that somebody “appealed to 
‘he legislature,” for in 1683 that body enacted that 
towns of 500 families (meaning Boston) should sup- 
port two Latin schools and two writing schools. 

The legislature of Massachusetts has never hesi- 
tated to hold Boston up to a high moral standard, 
‘or an example to the rest of the Commonwealth. 

It was twenty-five years before the law was fully 
vheved. In 1699 a writing school was established 
1) Queen street (where now is Scollay square). In 
‘116 another was set up on the common. In 1718 
one at the North End, and in 1713 a second Latin 
school was established at the North End. For the 
ext seventy years there were five schools known 
‘spectively as the North grammar, South grammar, 
ie writing, South writing, and Queen-street 

There was still no provision for teaching to read. 
'! was assumed that children would be taught at 
home. Many were so taught, others learned at pri- 
a dame schools. Probably some never learned. 
' 1749 the town desired the selectmen to recom- 
end to the writing masters that they teach read- 
'< and spelling. But it was not in their contract. 

or 150 years the course of study had in it but 
ye It’s. The writing schools taught writing in 
“ilferent styles, the masters making the pens and 


setting the copies. The same masters taught 
ciphering; the masters set the example and the boys 
worked them in manuscript books. 

During all this time private schools were main- 
tained, permission having first been obtained from 
the selectmen. These schools taught not only the 
elements, but the higher mathematics, and, after the 
Revolution, French. ‘The private schools furnished 
the only opportunity for girls, and in these many 
girls learned not only to read, write, and cipher, but 
{o sew, to embroider, to dance, and to sing. 

Some of Boston’s famous men were Latin school 
boys. .Governor Hutchinson, Sam Adams, and John 
Hancock were all pupils of old Master Lovell, who 
wielded the ferule vigorously for forty years, until, 
Tory as he was, the Revolution sent him into exile. 
Among his pupils were Melville, one of the Tea 
Party men, and Paine and Hooper, signers of the 
Deelaration of Independence, Henry Knox, Wash- 
ington’s trusted friend, and his first secretary of 
war, and Gridley, who planned the fortifications of 
Bunker hill and Dorchester heights, and who was 
chief of artillery during the war. 

We may sum up the work of this period as 
follows:— 

(a) Nearly all children learned to read, many of 
them at home, others at private school. 

(b) Most boys, and some girls, learned to write. 

(c) Most boys, and some girls, learned to cipher in 
the elementary rules of arithmetic. 

(d) Some boys were well drilled in Latin and 
Greek forms, and had made some acquaintance with 
Latin authors. 

(e) Of these a part went to college. 

This can hardly be called education. It was only 
a little learning. The most which the schools did 
was that which all schools do—furnish oppor- 
tunity for that social life and social effort by means 
of which the individual becomes subordinated to the 
ccmmunity and learns to live with men as well as 
among men. 

But that broader education which consists in ac- 
quiring experiences and storing up data for future 
judgments was going on all the time under the most 


‘favorable conditions. 


The children were always in close touch with men 
and things, and novel and instructive events were 
following each other in rapid succession. 

In the early part of the period they had the ex- 
periences of the wilderness, and they were close and 
interested observers of the rapidly changing life. 

They lived a rural life by the side of the sea. 
Every house had its garden and many had outlying 
farms. Market days were set up, and trade was 
flourishing,—trade by land and trade by sea. 

Civil life was carried on in the open. ‘Town 
meetings and meetings of the Colonial legislature 
were frequent; dignitaries were coming and going 
with more or less of parade. The jail was back of 
the schoolhouse, and the whipping post, the stocks, 
and the pillory were in plain sight. Hangings were 
a public spectacle. There were the train bands, and 
the later minutemen, and stories of war with 
Indians and the French. 

The town was so small and so compact that every- 
thing happened within sight and sound of every- 
hody. The children grew up in the midst of this 
bustling, vigorous, healthy social and public life. 
They entered it early, but they were prepared for it. 
They were educated by it. 

On the morning of the nineteenth of April, 1775, 
the boys found Percy’s brigade of redecoats ob- 
structing their way to school. Arriving at the 
schoolhouse, they heard old Master Lovell say, 
“War’s begun! School’s done! Deponite libros.” 

So falls the curtain on the first act. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The special message which the President sent to 
Congress on the 25th of January changes the whole 
outlook as to a special session. Prior to that time, 
it had seemed that a special session could be avoided, 
except, of course, that the senate must be convened 
for a short time for executive business. The appro- 
priation bills were well advanced, and the indis- 
pensable business of the session was in a fair way to 
be done on time, despite the procrastination of the 


senate. But the President’s urgent appeal for im- 
mediate legislation authorizing the establishment of 
civil government in the Philippines introduces a 
question certain to provoke extended® debate. 

* ” * 


The President’s message was based on the urgent 
recommendations of the Philippine commission, 
and the report of the commisssion and other docu- 
ments bearing upon the situation in the islands ac- 
companied the message. It appears that matters 
have reached such a point that to secure the results 
already obtained and to carry forward the concilia- 
tion of native sentiment, it is essential to take steps 
for the establishment of a central civil government, 
for which the action of Congress is necessary. A 
civil government, aided by the army, can do what 
the military administration cannot; and its estab- 
lishment, the commission urge, is essential to in- 
creasing the public confidence, inducing the invest- 
ment of private capital, and dealing with questions 
of franchises. 

* 

There seems to be no good. reason why Congress 
should not undertake some share of responsibility 
for the Philippine problem. The Spooner bill is as 
moderate and innocuous a measure as could be 
framed for the purpose. It is practically identical 
with the act by which Congress invested President 
Jefferson with similar powers over the Louisiana 
purchase; so that it has precedent to commend it. 
It does not commit Congress to any details of gov- 
ernment, but it gives the President a free hand to 
establish such civil institutions as the situation calls 
for until Congress has leisure and disposition to 
legislate further. 

* * * 

Because the constitution framed and reported by 
the central committee of the Cuban constitutional 
convention, and now under discussion in the conven- 
tion, declares Cuba a sovereign and independent state 
under a republican form of government, and makes 
no reference to any relations with the United States, 
it has been assumed in some quarters that the con- 
vention intends wholly to ignore the obligations of 
Cuba to the United States. This inference seems 
hasty; for when Governor-General Wood opened the 
convention, he explained that its first duty would be 
to frame and adopt a constitution, and, after that 
was done, to determine what, in its opinion, ought 
to be the relations of Cuba and the United States 
for their mutual interests. The convention is pro- 
ceeding in this order. 

* 

In the matter of the bill for the reduction of the 
war revenue, the senate has followed its favorite 
practice of striking out all of the house bill after the 
enacting clause, and substituting a new bill of its 
own. For once, the house is disposed to resent the 
proceeding, and to stand out for its own measure, at 
least as a basis for the measure ultimately to be 
adopted. ‘There is no very great difference in the 
amount of reduction effected by the two bills; the 
difference lies in the manner in which the proposed 
relief is distributed. The senate committee has 
materially increased the concession which the 
house made to the brewers; and it has added a re- 
bate of tobacco taxes which is calculated to help the 
tobacco trust without cheapening the product to the 
consumer. At the same time, the senate retains the 
tax on bank checks which the house proposed to 
abolish. 

* * 

There are indications of a well-formed purpose, 
on the part of the house, to pass at this session some 
bill to make silver and gold exchangeable at the 
treasury, at the option of the holder. There have 
been favorably reported to the house by different 
committees the Hill bill and the Overstreet bill, 
which vary somewhat in their provisions, but are 
hoth designed to accomplish this purpose. The ad- 
vantage of passing some such bill is apparent, for it 
would settle permanently all questions regarding the 
relations of the two metals; and when once it was 
clear that any one who had silver could change it 
directly into gold if he chose, there would be no 
further uneasiness in the matter. Governmental 
discrimination inevitably suggests private discrim- 
ination. 
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THE INDIAN’S SCHOOLING. 

Estelle Reel, the general superintendent of Indian 
schools, reports that only half the Indian children attend 
school, and, being of the opinion that the tree inclines 

-as the twig is bent, she urges that the Indian twigs 
should get the proper twist amid the orthodox surround- 
ing of books, desks, and blackboards. Undoubtedly that 
is where the reform must begin if there is to be any de- 
cided change in Indian character, which is as much the 
product of environment as it is of race. The whole In- 
dian problem is largely one of education. 

A life that consists, as Miss Reel intimates, in roam- 
ing about with half-savage parents, riding wild ponies, 
and varying the excitement by loafing at railroad sta- 
tions, would carry a white child back into barbarism. 
It is impossible, amid such conditions, to cultivate habits 
of industry, and once the young Indian comes under 
their influence, he naturally gives up the attempt, even 
if he has had a start in the right direction. 

People who have made the transcontinental trip will 
quickly appreciate the reference to the railroad stations. 
Throughout the far West the oldest wards of the nation 
gravitate toward those fascinating places, and wait like 
so many red Micawbers for something to turn up. They 
sit dangling their legs from the platforms, or lie in the 
shade of some shanty which affords relief from the blaz- 
ing sun of the desert until a train comes in, when they 
range up for contributions. The spectacle that they then 
present is enough to dampen the enthusiasm of their 
best friend. A more unpromising lot of human beings 
it is difficult to imagine. 


The half-blind old men and women, clad in the filthiest 
of rags, are an offense to both the eye and the stomach, 


and the young squaws and braves are only a little less 
disgusting. They are as innocent of the external use of 
water as their elders, as purely animal! jn all respects, and 
it is plain that in a few years they will present the same 
appearance. There is not the slightest suggestion of a 
development toward anything better, and never will be 
until the Indian child is given the training to fit him for 
an industrial life of some sort. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


1775. 
Invasion of Canada ................ September-December 
1776. 
1777. 
At the North. 
At the Centre. 
1778. 
1779 
1780. 
Arnold’s treason ...... September 22 
1781. 
Articles of confederation .......................March 2 
Eutaw Springs 8 
1782. 
Preliminary peace .........................November 30 
1783. 


—-Gibson’s United States History. 


WOMHN AUTHORS.—(J1V.) 


Hewitt, Emma Churchman; b. New Orleans, 1860; 1 


Red Wing, Minn. 
Higginson, Ella; b. Kansas, 1862; 1. Whatcom, Wash. 


Higginson, Mary Thatcher; b. Maine, 1844; 1, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Hill, Agnes Leonard; b. Kentucky, 1842; 1. Denver, 


Colo. 
Hill, Grace Livingston; b. New York; 1. Germantown, 


Penn. 

Hinsdale, Grace Webster; b. New Hampshire; 1. Min- 
neapolis. 

Hogan, Louise E. Shimer; 
Germantown, Penn. 

Holley, Marietta (“Josiah Allen’s Wife’); 
York; 1. Adams, N. Y. 

Holmes, Mary Jane; b. Massachusetts; 1. Brockport, 
N. Y. 

Hooker, Isabella Beecher; 
Hartford, Conn. 

Horsford, Cornelia; b. Massachusetts, 1801; 1. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Howarth, Ellen Clementine; 
Trenton, N. J. 

Howe, Julia Ward; b. New York, 1819; 1. soston. 

Huntley, Florence; b. Ohio; 1. Chicago, Ill. 

Hurll, Estelle M.; b. Massachusetts, 1863; 1. New Be-l- 
ford, Mass. 

Ide, Frances Otis (“Ruth Ogden’’); b. New York, 1853; 
1. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Igiehart, Fanny Chambers Gooch; b. Mississippi, 1851; 
1, Austin, Tex. 

Irvine, Julia Josephine (Mrs.); 1. Wellesley, Mass. 

Jacobi, Mary Putnam, M. D.; b. England, 1842; 1. inew 
York City. 

Jamison, Cecelia Viets; b. Canada, 1848; 1. New Or- 
leans. 

Janvier, Margaret Thomson (“Margaret Vandergrift’’) ; 
b. Philadelphia, 1849; 1. New York City. 

Jewett, Sarah Orne; b. Maine, 1849; 1. Boston. 

Johnson, Helen Kendrick; b. New York, 1843; 1. New 
York City. 

Johnson, Virginia Wales; 
ence, Italy. 

Johnston, Mary; b. Virginia, 1870; 1. Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Jones, Virginia Smith; b. Connecticut, 1827; 1. Circle 
ville, O. 

Kahn, Ruth Ward; 
Colo. 

Kellogg, Eva Mary Crosby; 
chester, Mass. 

Kimball, Hannah Parker; b. Boston, 1861; 1. Boston. 

Kimball, Harriet McEwen; b. New Hampshire, 1834; 
1. Portsmouth, N. H. 

King, Grace Elizabeth; b. Louisiana, 1859; 1. New Or- 
leans. 

Kinsley, Florence Morse; b. Ohio, 1859; 1. New York 
City. 

Kirk, Ellen Warner Olney (“Henry Hayes”); b. Con- 
necticut, 1842; 1. Philadelphia. 


b. Pennsylvania, 1855; 1. 


b. New 


b. Connmecticuc, 1822; 1. 


b. New York, 1827; 1. 


b. Brooklyn, 1849; 1. Flor- 


b. Michigan, 1872; 1. Leaaville; 


b. Illinois, 1860; 1. Dor- 


Knowlton, Helen Mary; b. Massachusetts, 1832; 1, 
Needham, Mass. 

Knox, Adeline Trafton; b. Maine, 1845; 1. Springfield, 
Mass. 

Krause, Lyda Farrington (“Barbara Yechton’’); 
1864; 1. New York City. 

Lane, Anna Hichberg King; 
London. 

Langford, Laura Carter Holloway; b. Nashville, 1848; 
1. New York City. 

Larned, Augusta; 
City. 

Lathbury, Mary Artemisia; b. New York, 1841; 1. East 
Orange, N. J. 

Latimer, Mary Elizabeth Wormeley; 
1. Baltimore. 

Lease, Mary Elizabeth; b. Pennsylvania, 1853; 1. New 
York City. 

Lee, Mary Catherine; b. Massachusetts; 1. Springfield, 
Mass. 

Leonowens, Anna Hariette Crawford; b. Wales, 1834; 
New York City. 


b. Switzerland, 1856; 1. 


b. New York, 1835; 1. New York 


b. London, 1822; 


Lesley, Susan Inches; b. Massachusetts, 1849; 1. Mil- 
ton, Mass. 
Lippincott, Sara Jane (“Grace Greenwood”); b. New 


York, 1823; 1. Washington. 

Lippmann, Julie Mathilde; b. Brooklyn, 1864; 1. New 
York City. 

Lichfield, Grace Denio; b. New York, 1849; 1. Wash- 
ington. 

Livermore, Mary Ashton; b. Boston, 1820; 1. Melrose, 
Mass. 

Logan, Olive; New York, 1839; 1. Washington. 

Lothrop, Harriett Mulford (‘Margaret Sidney”); b. 
New Haven; I. Concord, Mass. 

Lowe, Martha Perry; b. New Hampshire, 1829; 1. Som- 
erville, Mass. 

McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd; b. Georgia; 1. Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

McMahan, Anna Benneson; b. Illinois, 1846; 1. Chi- 
cago. 

Mackie, Pauline Bradford; b. Connecticut, 1873; 1. To- 
ledo, O. 

Magruder, Julia; b. Virginia, 1854; 1. Concord, N. C. 

M..1tin, Victoria Claflin Woodhull; b. Ohio, 1838: 1. 
London. 

Mason, Caroline Atwater; 
tavia, N. Y. 

Mason, Harriet L.; b. New Hampshire, 1836; 1. Keene, 
N. H. 

Mason, Mary Augusta; b. New York; 
N. Y. 

Mather, Margaret Morgan Herbert; b. New Jersey; 1. 


Bound Brook, N. J. 

Meriwether, Elizabeth Avery; 
St. Louis, 

Merriam, Florence Augusta; 
Washington. 

Miller, Annie Jenness; b. New Hampshire, 1859; -1. 
Boston. 

Miller, Emily Huntington; 
Evanston, III. 

Miller, Harriet Mann (“Olive Thorne Miller”); b. New 
York, 1831; 1. Brooklyn. 


b. Providence, 1853; 1. Ba- 


1. Binghamton, 


b.- Tennessee, 1832; 1. 


b. New York, 1863; 1. 


b. Connecticut, 1853; 1. 


FEBRUARY 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Fes. 12, 1809 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Fes. 22, 1732 


BIRTHDAYS 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Fer. 22, 1819 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
FrEs. 27, 1807 


The following numbers of the 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


contain material suitable for the celebration of these birthdays: 


No. 32. Abraham Lincoin’s Gettysburg Speech, The Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, and Other Papers. With an 
Essay on Lincoln by James Russell Lowell; also Sug- 
gestive Programmes; with a Portrait, Introduction, and 
Notes. Paper, 15 cents, net. 

No. 133. Carl Schurz’s Abraham Lincoln, with Testimonies 
by Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Carl Schurz. Paper, 15 cents, net. 

Nos. 133-32. 

No. 24. George Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Diary of 
Adventure, Letters, and Various Addresses. With a 
Portrait, Introduction, Chronological List of Events, 
and Notes. Paper, 15 cents, net; linen, 25 cents, net. 


Also in one volume, linen, 40 c@nts, net. 


Extra No. N. Selections from the Writings of Eleven Amer- 
ican Authors, including Washington’s Farewell Address 
to the People, poems by Longfellow and Lowell, Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Speech and Two Inaugural Addresses ; 


with Biographical Sketches. Paper, 15 cents, net. 


Extra No. L. The Riverside Song Book, containing 120 


Classic American Poems set to music by well-known 
composers, Words by Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Holmes, etc.; also the best patriotic and folk songs, 
suitable for School Exercises and for Anniversaries 


Paper, 30 cents, net; boards, 40 cents, net. 


A descriptive circular giving the table of contents of each number of 
the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES wi// be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


4 Park St., Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York 
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spECIALIST IN SCHOOL ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

john Lyman Faxon of Boston, architect 
of the new East Boston high school build- 
ing and many other school buildings in 
yeston and other cities, was called to New 
Haven, Conn., recently by the board of 
ejucation to consult with the committee 
on construction of the proposed high 
<chool building in that city. Plans had 


peen submitted by local architects, and 
Mr. Faxon was asked to give expert opin- 
ion relative to it. This opinion, covering 
twenty closely-written pages, was sent 
to the committee. Mr. Faxon was selectd 
from a number of the leading architects 


All New Text- Books 


and Books in Good Condition 
must be covered, to prolong their usefulness. 


The ‘Holden System for Preserving Books,” 
adopted by over 1300 School Boards, 


meets every requirement. 


Our Book Covers re Practical, Adjustable, Simple in Construction, 
made of the Strongest Material known to the Paper Trade, ) 


Water Proof and Germ Proof. 


of New England to meet the board in this 
important matter. There is no architect 


‘Transparent P 


in New England who has keener appre- 
ciation of the necessities of the schools, 
or greater skill in getting every essential 
for a school in a building for the least 
cost. It is high time that school build- 


Samples Free 


Self-Binders for loosened or broken bindings. 


aper for Torn Leaves, 
for Instant Repairs to any damage occurring. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRING FIELD, MASS. 


ings should be made by specialists. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


NEW EDUCATION READERS. Book Two. By A. J. 
Demarest and W. M. Vansickle. New Yvrk: American 
Book Company. Cloth. Illuminated cover. Illus- 
trated. 150 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

These authors, superintendents of Hobdken and North 
Bergen, N. J., have combined forces in the production of 
a series of “New Education Readers,” upon the basis of 
4 synthetie and phonic word method, Book Two develop- 
ing vowels. I am not certain that a clear view of the 
purposes and attainments of the book can be given. 
Pook Two begins with the twenty-first week in school, 
or about the first week in February of the first year. it 
begins with short i and its family, ing, ig, ick, im, if, 
id. ift, ilt, itch, ib, ish, int, in, iss, and ix. From these are 
made 170 common words in such an interesting way that 
the child can but enjoy them. This is expected to take 
4 week. Then follows lessons on the plant, spring, play- 
ing games, grandfather’s clock, training the goat, tne 
bean plant. Thus thirty pages are given largely to prac- 
tice in short i words. All this work in short i takes 
three weeks’ reading. 

The short e family of ed, en, et, em, est, elt, ent, eck, 
ell, edge, ess, ench, esh, and ept, with 160 words ending 
in some one of this family. Twelve pages and two weeks 
suffice for short e. 

The short a family of ack, ang, ank, ab, ad, amp, atcn, 
ag, ax, adge, ap, and anch, with 122 words with these 
endings, with sixteen pages and two weeks suffice for 
short a. 

Short 0 and its family of og, od, ock, ong, ond, op, 
ot, olt, otch, ox, and oss, with 100 words in these endings, 
with eighteen pages and two weeks are all required for 
short o. 

Then comes the long a family, ade, aid, ake, age, ay, 
ale, ame, aim, ane, are, ail, aim, aint ait, and ape, with 
120 words with these ‘combinations and fourteen pages 
of reading, meet the requirements of long a. 

Long e, with its family, eed, ead, ere, een, ean, eer, eet, 
eel, eal, eep, eap, eek, eak, eam, and eese, with 150 words 
embodying these, together with ten pages and two weeks, 
develop long e. 

The closing pages, finishing the first year, are givin to 
the long o family, ode, oad, oke, ole, oal, ow, oam, ope, 
oe, Oan, one, ore, ove, oar, and ose, with 120 blend words 
and thirty pages, round up the year’s work in two books. 

Enough has been said to show how systematically the 
lessons are graded and how carefully the work is un- 
folded, but it does not give any idea of the excellence of 
the lessons embodying the reading lessons on these blend 
words. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By Dr. C. Hanford Hen- 
derson, Brooklyn, and Dr. John F. Woodhull, Teachers’ 
College, New York. Twentieth Century Text-Books. 
Edited by Dr. A. F. Nightingale, Chicago. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 388 pp. 
his is distinetively a book for the secondary schools. 

It has chosen its field carefully and occupies it fully. 

(hose who have heard the admirable and popular illus- 

‘rated science lectures of Dr. Woodhull during the past 

fifteen years will be prepared for the interest maintained, 

“S well as for the humanizing features of the book. 

Nothing is left undone that tact and skill, device and 

method can contribute to its attractiveness and useful- 

hess. This goes without saying if one knows the habit 
of mind of the authors. Hach chapter states clearly at 
the start what apparatus is needed, how to procure or 
make it. Each sub-topic is clearly indicated and every 

“ssential detail definitely considered. All helpful tables 

are furpished, and each chapter closes with a suggestion 

™ further experiments, References for further study 

‘re given. Referring to helpful suggestions, I cite the 

‘ests for hardness: Tale (soapstone) is easily scratched 

by the finger nail. Gypsum is scratched by the nail, but 

not so easily. Calcite may be easily cut by a knife. 

Fluorite is less easily cut by a knife. Apatite is cut by 

ser with difficulty. Feldspar is cut by glass. Quartz 

Cuts glass. , 

_The reliability of the facts, the advantage of the 

ethods, the utility of the devices are beyond question. 


LIFE AND WORK. By Sidney 
= New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Pion his well-known work, “A Life of William 
say “speare,” Sidney Lee has abridged a smaller vol- 
wl, chiefly for the use of students, which he calls 


lakespeare’s Life and Work.” In this book he de- 


tion 


SHAKESPEARR’S 


se 0 


| the chapters to the poet himself, chiefly in connec- 
vith his work; and leaving discussion of open ques- 


tions to his larger work, he gives only his own final 
conclusion. The book is an excellent one for the school 
library, for the student can turn directly, in one or 
another chapter, to just what he wants. 


INDUCTIVE STUDIES IN RHETORIC. By Frances W. 

Lewis. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

This is a practical working book. It is a rhetoric for 
high schools. In the English courses in high schools 
the rhetoric must necessarily supplement the literature 
in the English course, and more frequently than other- 
wise it has a secondary place. It has two offices—to 
make their literary study richer by teaching to pupils 
appreciation of literary style; and to cultivate literary 
style in English composition. These two principles the 
author has had clearly before her in preparing her book. 
Although it is primarily inductive, it is, though briefly, 
very comprehensive. Its method is clearness, then force, 
then elegance, then the various kinds of literary compo- 
sition. There is abundance of example supplemented by 
abundance of exercises for practice; and very suggestive 
questions, in order that the pupil may see with his own 
eyes and reason from his own understanding. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BIBLE. For Use in Schools. 
Arranged by John G. Wight. New York: American 
Book Company. 

The editor of this little book has acted on a very prac- 
tical suggestion, namely, the seiection of short, interest- 
ing, applicable selections from the Bible for the morning 
opening exercises. 

He hag taken pains to select passages that shall appeal 
to all pupils, and give them a beautiful thought, or teach 
them a strong lesson, independently of any race or re- 
ligious bias. Himself a teacher, he has known just the 
faculty to adapt these selections to a very present need. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS AND EXERCISES IN GRAM- 
MAR. By Olive McHenry. Chicago: Western Pub- 
lishing House. 224 pp. 

Doubting the value of mere abstract, grammatical 
knowledge, this practical grammarian sets down the re- 
sults of her own experience ina collection of fully- 
tested lessons on this most important subject. As pre- 
sented by Miss McHenry, grammar ceases to be a difficult 
and mysterious study, for she makes it positively fasci- 
nating. The technical part of grammar is emphasized, 
and in so natural a way, examples and exercises so aptly 
illustrate the steps, that no child could fail to take de- 
light in its study: First, to comprehend a principle; 
second, to see it in a form he can understand; third, to 
apply the principle to everyday work,—this is what the 
book helps the pupil to do. 


A FRIEND OF CAESAR. A Tale of the Fall of the 
Roman Republic. By William Stearns Davis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 501 pp. Cloth. 

The merit of this book lies largely in the historic ac- 
curacy of the life-pictures presented, and for that reason 
has been adopted into Harvard University as a text-book 
of the last days of the Roman republic. The style is 
vivid and easy; the interest created at the start, when 
the young Roman lord Drusus comes home to his estate, 
is fully maintained through his friendship with the great 
Caesar, up to the last stirring scene in the streets of 
Alexandria. A bit of pure romance runs as a sparkling 
thread through the fabric of war and passion, and often 
relieves the tension of highly-wrought situations. A 
book to be commended to students for many reasons. 


THE NEW HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By A. W. Rich. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 318 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

Mr. Rich has compiled this “Higher Arithmetic’ to 
cover the ground required for normal and high school 
work. While comaining much the same material as his 
“Practical Arithmetic,” it takes a larger view, and, it is 
claimed, fills.a need that has long been felt. As the 
methods are new, the book is inspiring and helpful. The 
author’s aim is fourfold—first, to present many drills 
with directions for their use. These, in a short time, will 
lead to a thorough understanding of all the mechanical 
eperations. The author aims, second, to give a sys- 
tematic presentation of the use of mathematical signs, 
many examples being given; third, to give model solu- 
tions which develop the thought side of the problems, in 
addition to indicated work by which the student shows 
the processes employed without performing the work. 
This gives practice in inveation. The fourth aim is to 
give test problems which result in accuracy, as they pro- 


vide a means of proving the correctness of each step in 
the computations. 


LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. A Handbook to 
the Thirty Illustrated Plates. For School and Home 
Tuition. Translated by M. Michaelis. Adapted to 
American Schools by Henry A. Kelly, Ph.D. New 
York: Raphael Tuck & Sons Company. 112 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The thirty illustrated plates here mentioned have been 
prepared in the most attractive manner, every plant, 
flower, animal, having been printed in absolutely natural 
colors. In order to thoroughly explain these charts, a 
comprehensive handbook has been published—a most at- 
tractive survey of natural history. The subject matter 
is arranged under seven different heads: House and 
Farmyard, Garden and Field, Meadow, Forest, Water, 
Foreign Lands, and Extinct Animals. Under each of 
these is a discussion of plant, animal, bug, reptile, or 
anything that pertains to that special spot in nature. 
For instance, under Forest comes the oak, then animals 
that affect the oak, as cockchafer stag-beetle, green 
woodpecker. Next is a bit about snakes, the birds of 
prey, and finally about the mammals of the forest, the 
roe, pine martin, squirrel, etc. In some cases classifica- 
tion has been considered, but never in detail. The thirty 
plates are fully explained in the text. The arrangement 
is novel in that it classes all types of life together under 
special heads, hence the child may get a broader outlook, 
and may attain to an intelligent pleasure in nature. The 
book makes the subject so real as to fascinate the child 
and to prevent unnecessary cruelty to the animals around 
him. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO CUBA, PUERTO RICO, 
HAWAII, AND THE PHILIPPINES. Being Septem- 
ber, October, November, and December Issues of the 
Plan Book. Edited by Marion M. George. Chicago: 
The Plan Book. Price, 15 cents each. 

This is the happiest thought of all the geographical 
school readers, worth many times as much as such maga- 
zines as those little weekly issues which claim so much 
more. No geography can furnish any considerable 
amount of information about our new possessions, nor 
can it be up-to-date, as a monthly can be, hence the ne- 
cessity of supplementing it with something like these 
“Little Journeys.” They contain nearly 100 pages each, 
and sell for only fifteen cents.. They are well illustrated, 
and each has one beautiful, full-page, colored picture. 
The information is the latest. The story is told in a 
fascinating manner, especially adapted to the reading of 
children in the class. 

In the “Little Journey to Cuba,” which is a sample, 
there is a full-page colored Cuban flag, a map of Cuba, 
thirty illustrations, eighty pages of reading matter for 
children, and thirteen pages of directions for the teach- 
ers, together with a pronouncing vocabulary, a list of 
reference books, a programme for an afternoon in Cuba, 
and the war song of the Cuban patriots in English and 
Spanish. 

These monthlies—ten numbers a year—will visit every 
country in the world. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*An Elementary Spanish Reader.” By L. A. Loiseaux.—“An 
Elementary Grammar of the Spanish Language.” By L. A. Loiseaux. 
——‘' Goldsmith’s The Traveler and The Deserted Village.” Edited 


by Frederick Tupper.—* Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaire.”’ Edited 
by James E, Thomas.——‘“‘ Jobn Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies.”” Edited 
by agnes 8. Cook. —‘‘Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum.”’ Edited by J. 
B. Seabury. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

“The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation.” 
By Albrecht Ritscht. Price. $4.00, “The Child.” By A. F. Cham- 
berlain. Price. $1.50.—*‘‘English Satires.” Price, $%1.50.——“The 
Howells Story Book ” Edited by M.E. Burt and Mildred Howells. 
Price, 60 cents.“ Herakles, the Hero of Thebes,” By Mary E. Burt, 


Price, 60 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

‘*A History of Chinese Literature.” By H. A. Giles. Price, $1.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

** Considerations of Painting.’”” By John LaFarge. Price, $1.25. 
——‘‘ American History Told by Contemporaries.”’ Vo}, III , National 
Expansion. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. Price, $2.00. New 
York: The Maemillan Company. 

“The Plan Buok: A Little Journey to Puerto Rico; A Little Jour- 
ney to Hawaii; A Little Journey tothe Philippines; A Little Journey 
to Cuba.” Price, 15cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

‘*Juvenal.”” Edited by H. P. Wright. Boston: Ginn & Co 

‘* The Two Stowaways.”’ By Mary G. Bonesteel. Akron, O.: D. H. 
McBride & Co. 

** Outlines of Roman History.” By W. C. Morey. Price, $1.00.— 
** Easy Steps in Latin.” By Mary Hamer. Price, 75 cents. New York: 
American Book Company. 

‘**A School Grammar of the English Language.”” By Edward A. 
Allen. Price, 60 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

** American History Leaflets,’’ No 31: “ Extracts from John Win- 
thron’s History of New England.” Price, 10 cents. New York: A, 
Lovell & Co. 
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HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


= of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 12-13: Eleventh annual meeting 
of the City and Borough Superintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; L. 
E. McGinnes, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 

February 14-15: Sixth annual convention 
of the School Directors’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; 
Speigel, chairman executive committee. 

February 15: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Lorimer hall, Boston. 

February 16: Massachusetts Art Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boston. 

February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 

April 18-20: Physical Education, New 
York City. 

April 23-24-25: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rock Island, IIl. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-3-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

BATH. The teachers’ convention for 
Sagahadoc county will be held Friday, 
February 8, in the Universalist church. 
Among the speakers is Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, principal of the training school of 
Lewiston. State Superintendent W. W. 
Stetson of Auburn will speak, morning 
and afternoon. Dr. Chase, president of 
Bates College, will make the evening ad- 
dress. The subject of his address will be: 
“The Individual vs. the Class.” There 
will be music and other bright features in 
connection with the session. 

FAIRFIELD. Although for several 
months the cash receipts for the homes 
and schools at Good Will farm have been 
very light, provision is gradually being 
made for the future support of the work. 
The late James H. Fay of New Haven, 
Conn., left $5,000 in his will to be added 
to the endowment fund. Since January 1 
two gifts of $3,000 each have been re- 
ceived for the fund. There are now 
ninety boys and twenty girls at the farms. 

LEEDS. Arrangements are being made 
for a large education meeting at Leeds, 


W TRY THEM FOR 
Cam Coughs, Colds, 
Tug Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 

and Sore Throat. 


Grange hall, Saturday, February 9. The 
meeting will be arranged to accommodate 
the people of Leeds, Greene, Turner, and 
Wayne. State Superintendent of Schools 
Hon. W. W. Stetson and Miss Elizabeth 
Hall of the Lewiston training school are 
among the speakers that will be present. 


ORONO. Reginald Goodell, the asso- 
ciate professor in modern languages at 
the University of Maine, has recently 
been elected to active membership in the 
Association Internationale Phonetique, a 
-society of scholars, whose president is 
Professor Paul Passy of the Sorbonne, 
and whose headquarters are in Paris, 
France. The distinction for membership 
is a great compliment to the scholarship 
of Mr. Goddell, as there are only a few 
active members in the United States, and 
among them are such men as Professor 
John Matzke of Leland Stanford (Jr.) 
University, Professor A. M. Elliott of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and Professor. 
Adolphe Rambeau of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The new $30,000 Dewey 
school building at the West End was 
dedicated last week. The programme in- 
cluded an address by Rev. Harry P. 
Dewey, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., for- 
merly of Concord, for whom the building 
was named, and the presentation of a 
United States flag by the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, through Mrs. James Minot, past 
department president. 

HANOVER. At the Dartmouth reunion 
recently in Boston about 175 Dartmouth 
boys, ranging in age from twenty to 
eighty-five, sang collegé songs and en- 
joyed themselves generally in the Ven- 
dome. President Charles W. Bartlett of 
Bostou presided, and President William J. 
Tucker was the guest of honor. He was 
given a royal welcome, and he discussed 
some of the problems of modern educa- 
tion. He announced that he has secured 
$30,000 towards a memorial hall. Profes- 
sor Henry W. Hone stirred the boys up 
by his statement that four ideals had 
touched his life: His mother taught him 
to be a Christian; his alma mater, the 
University of North Carolina, made him a 
gentleman; Harvard University, where 
his post-graduate studies were pursued, 
showed him the way to become a scholar; 
but after these, and necessarily following 
them, Dartmouth, where he went as a 
young professor, had taught him how to 
become aman. He held that the strength 
of Dartmouth lies in her devotion to an 
idea, one written large in her life, that of 
altruism, not practicality. The typical 
Dartmouth man, if he can be found, is 
asking: ‘“What service can I render to the 
world?” An interesting feature con- 
nected with the year at the college that 
was emphasized at the reunion is that this 
year is the centennial of the graduation 
of Daniel Webster, the college’s most 
famous alumnus, and special notice is to 
be taken of the anniversary at the time 
of the commencement. During the eight 
years of Dr. Tucker’s administration, the 
college proper has grown from 327 stu- 
dents to 651, and the faculty from twenty- 
two to forty-six. The income bearing 
funds have increased from $986,000 to 
$2,300,000 in the same period.——Marshall 
P. Thompson of Boston has been ap- 
pointed resident lecturer for the year 1901 
in the Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance, on “‘Legal Conditions of Inter- 
national Trade.” 

EXETER. Nathaniel Gordon, a citizen 
of the town, has just presented Phillips 
Exeter Academy a sum of money to 
stimulate interest in the study of the 
Bible. A part is made a temporary fund 
to furnish five prizes, varying from $5 to 
$25, to be awarded annually to the stu- 
dents showing the greatest interest and 
proficiency in the study, and to provide 
some compensation for the instructor. 
The remainder is set apart as a permanent 
fund, to accumulate until it reaches $100,- 
000, when the two will be combined, and 
an instructor will then give his time to 
teaching Biblical subjects bearing upon 
religion and the results of explorations in 
Eastern countries, , 


VERMONT. 


MORRISVILLE. Hon. Mason S. Stone, 
for eight years superintendent of educa- 
tion in Vermont, on January 26 received 
information by cable from the general 
superintendent of education at Manila 
that he had been appointed a division 
superintendent of education for the Phil- 
ippine archipelago. He will remain sev- 
eral weeks in this country representing 
the interests of the Philippine educational 
department, and may take his departure 
about the first of April or May. The de- 
partment wants the services of several 
hundred primary teachers, at a minimum 
salary of $75 or a maximum of $100 a 
month, and free transportation to Manila. 
College or normal school graduates are 


FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 


tT am so thankful for what Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has 
done for me,” writes Mrs. John T. 
Smith, of Slocan, B. C., Box 50. 
“It cured me of a disease which 
was taking away all my strength, 
helped me through the long months 
before baby camevand I have a big 
strong baby girl, the most healthy 
and happy of all my three.” 


MAKES THE DIFFERENCE. 


desired. Mr. Stone is not at present in- 
formed to what part of the islands he will 
be assigned. He does not expect to be 
stationed at Manila. He is now in Mor- 
risville, where he has been residing since 
the end of his official term in December. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The department of music of 
the New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers held a meeting Saturday 
morning, February 2. Mr. George A. 
Veazie read a paper on ‘What is the ulti- 
mate object of teaching music in the pub- 
lic schools?” G. F. Wilson and G. E. 
Wales each read ten-minute papers on the 
same.——The Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association will meet Friday, Feb- 
ruary 15, at Lorimer hall, Tremont 
temple, Boston. J. A. Pitman, Marl- 
borough, president; Eugene Bouton, 
Pittsfield, vice-president; Roderick W. 
Hine, Dedham, secretary. At a meeting 
of the association held at Springfield Oc- 
tober 27, 1899, it was voted to admit mem- 
bers of schooi committees to the rights 
and privileges of the association. Super- 
intendents will kindly extend a notice of 
the meeting to the members of their re- 
spective committees. All interested in 
the public schools are cordially invited to 
participate in the discussion of the sev- 
eral subjects presented. Programme: 
9.30 a. m.: Report of committee on legis- 
lation, Louis P. Nash, Holyoke, chairman. 
10 a. m.: “Doubts About New-Fashioned 
Education,’ Professor Paul H. Hanus, 
Cambridge, Ray Greene Huling, Cam- 
bridge, James P. Munroe, Boston. 11.30 
a. m.: Discussion, Albert B. Fifield, New- 
ton, George H. Martin, Boston, John T. 
Prince, Newton, Edwin P. Seaver, Boston, 
and others. 1.15 p. m.: Business meet- 
ing; report of committee appointed to co- 
operate with committee appointed by 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
William A. Baldwin, Hyannis; “The 
Attitude of the College Towards the 
Training of Teachers,’ Charles S. Chapin, 
Westfield. 2.40 p. m.: “The Attitude of 
the College Towards the Public Schools,” 
Professor John M. Tyler, Amherst. Dis- 
cussion. Superintendents are requested 
to be at the place of meeting promptly at 
9.30 a. m. 

HYANNIS. Barnstable county Round 
Table met on Saturday, February 2, at 
Hyannis normal school building. 

HARWICH. Superintendent S. H. 
Chace has the following teachers’ meet- 
ings appointed: Harwich, January 26- 
February 23; Brewster, February 9- 
March 2; Orleans, February 8-March 15; 
Eastham, February 16-March 9. The 
teachers of the above towns are making 


a thorough study of “Method of the Reci- 
tation,” by McMurry. They find it both 
interesting and profitable. 

ORANGE. Arthur Roy Webster, re- 
cently elected principal of the Orange high 
school, was born in Irasburg, Vt., October 
23, 1872. His parents were engaged in 
dairy farming. He attended Craftsbury 
Academy, North Craftsbury, Vt., 1890- 
1893, graduated in 1893, Went to Burling- 
ton, Vt., immediately, and assisted at the 
Vermont Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion until fall. Mr. Webster entered the 
University of Vermont in September, 1893, 
and graduated in 1897, with one of the 
best classes ever graduated there. Since 
graduating, he has taken two summer 
courses at Harvard and taught in high 
schools at Bennington, Vt., McIndoe’s 
Falls, Vt., and Warner, N. H. 

HOLYOKE. The annual reports of the 
Holyoke school committee and Superin- 
tendent of Schools Nash are completed. 
Both reports deal, to a great extent, with 
the crowded conditions of many of the 
schooclhouses, and many recommendations 
are offered. A new building is suggested 
in place of the one on North Chestnut 
street, one in Sotith Holyoke, and another 
in Oakdale. The superintendent’s report 
suggests an addition to the Sargeant- 
street building, and the erection of a 
building for offices of the school board on 
Elm street, and remodeling the Elm-street 
school by building another story on a part 
of it, and using the rooms now occupied 
by the school board. The general conduct 
of the schools during the year has been 
peaceful and prosperous. The committee 
is united; teachers and pupils show a 
spirit of earnest and loyal work, and ali 
things promise well. 

NEW BEDFORD. The triistees of the 
New Bedford Textile school have bought 
land at the northwest cornet of Maxteld 
and Purchase streets, with the buildings 
thereon, consisting of the hotel Known as 
the Bristol house and five stores. ‘his 
land adjoins the property of the school on 
the north, and has a frontage of 101.75 
feet on Purchase street and 72 feet on 
Maxfield street. For some time the trus- 
tees have been considering the problem 
of possible future extensions of the planr 
by the establishment of new departments, 
such as dyeing and chemistry, and knit- 
ting. Practically all the available floor 
space in the present building is now oc- 
cupied by equipment, and at the trustees’ 
meeting held January 15 the president 
was authorized to secure plans and op- 
tions of adjoining property. 

NORTHFIELD. From the Nortatield 
schools, founded by Dwight L. Mooay, 
comes an appeal for funds to pay runninz 
expenses and increase the memorial en- 
dowment. Mr. Moody’s birthday comes 
February 5, and, in recognition of *he an- 
niversary, contributions are reyuesred 
from churches and kindred organizations 
and individuals on Sunday, February 10, 
1901. Gifts may be sent to W. R. Moudy, 
East Northfield. 

MARLBORO. At a recént meeting of 
the school committee, Chaifman Burke 
named committees for the ensuing year 
as follows: Special committees—Finance, 
Messrs. W. L. Morse, Murphy, and Eager’; 
supplies, Messt's. Neenan, W. L. Morse, 
and Brown; repairs, Mayor Morse. 
Messrs. Murphy, Néenan, Buckley, and 
Eager; evening schools, Mayor Morse, 
Messrs. Murphy and Neenaf; text-books 
and courses of study, Messrs. Brown, W. 
L. Morse, Burke, and Superintendent Pit- 
man; rules and regulations, Messrs. 
Eager, Buckley, Burke, Mayor Morse; ex- 
amination and nomifiation of teachers, 
Superintendent Pitman, Messrs. Morse 
and Brown; truancy, Messrs. Buckley, 
Murphy, Eager, and Mayor Morse. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. With about 100 teach- 
ers in the public schools on the list of 
sufferers from the grippe, it was deemed 
expedient to close all the schools for three 
days last week. The sickness among the 
teachers appears to be more general and 
much gseverer than in any other class. 
Tn a number of cases the grippe has de- 
veloped into pneumonia, and _ several 
teachers have been very near to death’s 
door. Two died last week, and this of 
itself has caused something of a scare in 
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the city’s school-going population. 
Superintendent Tarbell says the situation 
confronting the department is worse than 
at any time since 1890, and that it quite 
equals that alarming period of influenza, 
when there were about 100 teachers out 
sick. The schools would have been closed 
more than a week earlier had not the list 
of substitute teachers been exceedingly 
large. At the beginning of the week 
about seventy of these substitutes were 
at work at the desks of regular teachers 
away because of the grippe and developing 
pneumonia. The draft for extra instruc- 
tors was so unusual that the training 
school and the state normal school were 
called upon to furnish aid. In some in- 
stances the attendance of pupils dwindled 
down to less than one-quarter. Physi- 
cians expressed the opinion that the 
grippe was so prevalent among teachers 
and pupils that it would be wise to close 
the schools for a short period, at least, 
and so the order was issued, and it went 
into effect immediately. The shutdown 
included all grades of schools, primary, 
grammar, and high. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Edward Mitchell and 
Grosvenor 8. Hubbard, executors of the 
will of Benjamin D. Silliman, filed a peti- 
tion at New York January 30 for the pro- 
bate of the will. The will itself was not 
filed, but the executors gave out the fol- 
lowing as a synopsis: Two legacies of $50,- 
000 each are given to Yale University, one 
to be paid on the death of Rey. Silliman 
D. Blagden, the other on the death of Miss 
Taylor, a niece. The residue of the es: 
tate, after certain other bequests, is given 
to trustees for the life of the testator’s 
sole surviving sister, one-half of the in- 
come to be applied to her use for life, the 
other half to the use of two of the ies- 
tator’s nieces during his sister’s life. On 
the termination of this trust, a further 
legacy of $10,000 is given to Yale Univer- 
sity for the foundation of the Marshall &. 
sidwell fellowship, and a legacy of $10,- 
00 is given to Columbia University for 
the foundation of William Mitchell fellow. 
ship.——The following ehanges in the 
Yale University faculty have been mae: 
Professor F. K. Sanders is transferred 
from the academic department to the de- 
partment of theology, to fill the new chair 
in Biblical history and archaeology. Dr. 
Edward V. Raynolds is appointed a pro- 
fessor in the law school, to give instruc- 
Hon in constitutional law and civil yov- 
ernment. Dr. Raynolds has for « num- 
ber of years been instructor in municipal 
law and lecturer in political science and 
Constitutional law. Professor Williston 
Walker of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary is elected to the Titus Street profes- 
‘orship of ecclesiastical history in the 
divinity school. By his own request, 
Professor George T. Ladd is transferred 
from the faculty of the academic depart- 
ment to that of the graduate school. ro- 
fessor Ladd holds the chair of moral 
philosophy and metaphysics. Two impor- 
tant contributions are announced, one be- 
Ing the receipt of $6,000 from the family 
of the late Robert Callender, class of ‘98, 
of Providence, R. I., to found a scholar- 
“ip in the academic department. Also 
the anonymous gift of $100,000 io con- 
Struct a new building for the medical 
on The building is to be known as 
ba Clinical building, and will contain a 
ully-equipped dispensary.—The award of 
the Berkeley scholarship at Yale to Albert 


W ‘liam Van Buren, 1900, of Lynn, Mass., 
: announced. The Palmer scholarship, 
pune in 1892 by Rev. Dr. Charles Ray 
valmer, in memory of his son, has been 
‘warded to Henry Strong Huntington, 


Jr., of Milton, Mass., of the freshman 
Class, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. An unusual increase 
in the number of children employed in 
Illinois factories, and the consequent 


crowding out of men and women, is set 
forth in the annual report of State Fac- 
tory Inspector Louis Arrington. The in- 
spector urges that the legislature pass 
broader child labor laws. Seventy-five 
per cent, of the children employed in the 
state are in the Chicago factories and 
mercantile establishments. In that city 
10,784 places were inspected, and it was 
found that 4,609 girls and 6,225 boys, all 
under sixteen years of age, were employed. 
The garment trades, the metal and wood- 
working industries, and the stores have 
the largest proportion of child laborers. 
In five can factories alone 254 boys under 
sixteen years of age are employed. Out- 
side of ee the principal employment 
of children is in the glass factories, one 
factory at Alton employing 312 children. 
The cotton mills at Aurora and the knit- 
ting mills at Rockford also employ a large 
number of children. The report speaks of 
the effect of child labor on wages, and 
points out that often men and women are 
idle while the children are at work. Mr. 
Arrington questions the veracity of the 
affidavits regarding age and the certifi- 
cates of physical fitness required from 
physicians. It is recommended that the 
scope of the law be extended so as to in- 
clude pedlers, venders, newsboys, and 
telegraph and public messengers. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. The California 
State Teachers’ Association held an inter- 
esting meeting during the holidays. 


Superintendent McClymonds of Oakland 
was the president, and mainly respon- 
sible for an excellent programme. The 
star lecturer from abroad was Dr. Thwing 
of Cleveland, O. His. subjects were: 
“The Teacher as a Force in Civilization,” 
“The Retrospect and Prospect in Educa- 
tion,” and “Tools and the Man.” While 
these lectures contained much that will be 
of lasting benefit to the teachers who 
heard him, Dr. Thwing’s greatest power, 
as it seems to me, is exerted when he 
comes in personal contact with people. 
There can be no question about his great 
ability as an educator. To know him 
thoroughly and feel the influence of his 
great, noble personality is a liberal edu- 
eation. The various manual training ex- 
hibits at the association were exceileat. 
A practical exhibition of methods in 
cooking, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Kincaid of the board of education, was a 
revelation to the crowd of interested spec- 
tators who sat through the exercise and 
gave their hearty approval of what they 
saw. The grammar schools of San #ran- 
ecisec, working under the supervision of 
Miss Katherine M. Ball, exhibited draw- 
ings from all the grades ranging from the 
first to the eighth, inclusive. The work 
was principally in water color and colored 
crayon. There was some brush and ink 
and some pencil, but the latter was only 
to be seen in the advanced classes. 
Everything was done in mass drawing. 
There was no outline work, nothing repre- 
sentative of preliminary drill exercises, 
nor of the drawing of geometric types. 
In the lower grades the spontaneous 
story drawing and the representation 
of natural objects prevailed, while in 
the upper grades the drawing of ob- 
jects involving perspective principles 
and of historic ornament were the main 
features. For a school exhibit it doubt- 
less was the finest ever seen on this coast, 
for the work was strong and effective, and 
the things drawn interesting and attrac- 
tive. A thousand mounted drawings 
were placed on the walls. Teapots and 
vases, Indian baskets and Mexican pot- 
tery, French sabots, and Chinese shoes 
and lanterns together vied with the gay 
coloring of patterns of historic ornament, 
and filled the room with a blaze of color, 
which was a delight to visitors and an in- 
spiration to teachers. In addition to the 
mounted work, there were packages of 
drawings from every class and represent- 
ing every child working under Miss Ball’s 
supervision, thus affording teachers an 
opportunity of comparing each other's 
work, and giving parents the chance of 
seeing what their children are doing. An 
interesting feature of the exhibition was 
the covers of the bound packages, which 
were designed by pupils, and showed good 
taste, as well as creative ability. The offi- 
cers for the ensuing year are: President, 
Richard D. Faulkner, principal Franklin 
grammar school, San Francisco; secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. M. Fitzgerald, San Fran- 
cisco; and treasurer, Philip Prior, San 
Francisco. 


NEW YORK. 


City Superintendent Maxwell has made 
public the new eligible list for women 
principals in all boroughs. Less than 
forty per cent. of the candidates were suc- 
cessful. The following are licensed for 
all boroughs: Carrie W. Kearns, public 
school 77; Ida Ikelheimer, public school 
96; Jennie M. Mackay, Brooklyn; Carrie 
BE. Krowl, public school 30; Alice Jack- 
son, public school 125; Rufina A. Cregin, 
public school 6; Matilda B. Lemlein, pub- 
lic school 77; Margaret Duggan, public 
school 54; Margaret Knox, public school 
58; Mary A. Conlon, public school 60; 
Adeline E. Simpson, public school 37; 
Margaret F. O’Connel, public school 87; 
Mary L. Brady, public school 70; Eliza- 
beth J. Hofer, public school 81; Ellen 
Murray, public school 146; Jennie Bir- 
mingham, public school 77; Mary C. 
Bergen, public school 3. The numbers 


refer to schools in Manhattan and the 


Bronx. Licensed for Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond are Jennie V. McLean, 
Brooklyn; Ruth E. Granger, Brooklyn; 
and Elizabeth F. Doherty, New York. 
There are enough vacancies in Manhattan 
and the Bronx now to exhaust the first- 
named list at once. 

The condition of the retirement fund in 
Manhattan and the Bronx at the close of 
the year 1900 is shown in the following 
statement:— 

Receipts: — 
Balance January 1, 1900..... $36,622.74 
Share of excise moneys 


(three years) ............. 297,119.30 
Absence deductions prior to 

Absence deductions in 1900. .140,373,28 

Total receipts .......... $486,162.56 

Disbursements : — 

Annuities paid out .........$173,233.94 
Paid back for excused ab- 


Total expenditures ......$236,764.47 
Balance on hand ........ 249,398.09 


Tt is expected that the school libraries 
will. open about the tenth of the current 
month. 

Whatever may be the fate of the char- 
ter revision report, the members of the 
legislature as individuals are acting appa- 
rently on the assumption that the report 
is not to be adopted as.a whole. Many 
bills amending the charter have already 
been introduced, and many more are ex- 
pected, one of which, the Brooklyn school 
bill, is decentralizing in its purpose and 
very far-reaching in character. The great 
majority of the teachers, however, are 
asking that the Davis law be left intact, 
though there are a few women in the pro- 
fession who, for some occult reason, are, 
to say the least, indifferent in the matter. 

Hoi Skolastikoi has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Thomas W. Churchill; first vice- 
president, Beniamin Veit; second vice- 
president, Abner B. Holly; recording sec- 
retary, Abram _ Fischlowitz; treasurer, 
John T. Nolan. The annuak dinner will 
be held at the Savoy on April 27. 

The Male Principals’ Association has 
elected the following officers for the year 
1900: President, William J. O’Shea; vice- 
president, Isaac B. Sprague; treasurer, 
William C. Hess; secretary, Edgar Van- 
derbilt. 

J, Brady, superintendent of school 
buildings of Kansas City, Mo., is making 
a tour of inspection of our schools. 

Commissioner George Livingston has 
presented to the borough board, Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx, his report resulting 
from an investigation of the twelve 
schools in the district committed to his 
care. The report is supported by all of 
the principals in the district. The con- 
clusion of the commissioner is that the 
course of study is overcrowded, that there 
are too many non-essentials attempted to 
be taught, and that there is over-super- 
vision, all of which adds unnecessarily to 
the cost of education, and does not fit the 
pupil properly for his life work. 

An institution called the “Hebrew Edu- 
cational Society” has been started in 
Brownsville, Brooklyn. It is patterned 
after the New York Educational Alliance, 
and is intended to improve the mental and 
physical condition of the people of that 
neighborhood. 

Mayor Van Wyck has appointed the 
following school commissioners: Borough 
of Queens, John S. Power, George Maure, 
and Jacob A. Applegate; borough of 
Richmond, George T. Egbert, Frank Per- 
let, and Robert A. Kinkel. All are re- 
appointments except Mr. Applegate, who 
succeeds H. C. Rath, and Mr. Kinkel, who 
succeeds Thomas J. Flanagan. The term 
of office of the commissioners is three years. 


The following bills have been intro- 
duced in the legislature this week: — 

By Mr. Fowler—Appropriating $170,000 
for rebuilding and equipping the State 
Normal College at Fredonia. 

By Mr. Seymour—To reimburse Valen- 
tine M. Collins for services rendered in the 
department of education of New York 
City. 

By Mr. Plank—Prescribing the qualifi- 
eations of persons eligible for the office of 
school commissioner, who must hold 
either a college certificate, a state certifi- 
cate, normal school diploma, or a commis- 
sioner’s first grade certificate. 

By Senator ~ Goodsell — Authorizing 
school boards and school trustees to 
purchase school supplies and school fur- 
niture in open market when, in their 
judgment, it is for the best interests of 
the school to do so. Furniture and some 
other supplies must now, under the law, 
roy obtained from the state prison authori- 
ties. 


LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


Minera, Tex., January 14, 1901. 
This place is on the Rio Grande river, 
in Webb county, twenty-five miles above 
Laredo, the county seat. The schools of 


the village consist of one plain, wooden 
structure, 20x40 feet, without partition. 
There are between seventy and eighty 
pupils in attendance, ranging from six to 
sixteen years of age. There are two 
American lady teachers. The schoolroom 
is divided into two compartments by an 
imaginary line running across the centre, 
one teacher having charge of the children 
on the north side of this line, the other 
on the south side. The pupils are all 
Mexicans, but are taught in English. 


‘None of the pupils can converse in Eng- 


lish, but they spell as well and pronounce 
the letters and words as faultlessly as 
American children do, and the reading 
classes are equally accurate in accent. 
After finishing their reading lessons in 
English, the pupils translate them into 
Spanish, and read with the same facility 
as they do in English. The two lady 
teachers understand Spanish, as all 
Americans do, more or less, who live on 
the Mexican border. 

The more advanced pupils are excellent 
penmen. They are taught the vertical 
system; and their copies would put to 
shame the handwriting of many a 
teacher in Massachusetts. 

In a recent visit I noticed that in arith- 
metic they were slow and not very accu- 
rate. The classes, in working out their 
sums, evidently thought in Spanish, and 
had to translate their thoughts into Eng- 
lish, which doubtless accounted for their 
slow and hesitating manner. At the 
close of the session the teachers asked the 
school to rise and sing. The pupils rose 
with the exactitude of soldiers on drill 
and sang, the teachers leading, 
“America,” “The Sweet By and By,” and 
“Columbia.” All had the words well 
committed to memory, but many, cer- 
tainly all the younger ones, sung by rote, 
not comprehending the meaning of the 
songs. 

In color the children were of every hue 
from pure Castilians, who are _ white, 
to the dark brown copper color of the 
pure Indians,—the direct descendants of 
the aborigines, who inhabited the country 
when it was invaded by Cortez 500 years 
ago. All had very white and regular 
teeth. Toothache is almost unknown 
among Mexicans. Their eyes and hair 
are black; their hair long and straight. 

As soon as school is dismissed, at three 
o’clock, the children hear and speak 
nothing but Spanish. While they are 
taught English in school, and understand 
what their teachers say, yet they cannot 
speak English. Just as college students 
who take French and German learn to 
read and translate these languages, but do 
not readily acquire the power of convers- 
ing inthem. In time no doubt these chil- 
dren will acquire the art of speaking 
English, although, as a rule, the Mexican 
does not take kindly to our language. 

These Mexican school children were 
well clad and neatly dressed, nearly all of 
them wearing good shoes. The Mexican 
los padoes pride themselves in sending 
their children to school in the best of 
clothes their means can afford. Practi- 
cally shoes in this semi-tropical climate 
are a luxury rather than a necessity for 
country school children, except when a 
“norther” plunges the mercury down to 
the freezing point, or below, for a day or 
two. 

School teachers are better paid in 
Texas than in Massachusetts. The lady 
teachers of this school each receive $65 a 
month, and school is held eight months of 
the year, from September 1 to May 1. 
Similar wages and school conditions exist 
in every section of the state. 

Andrew Roy. 


February 7, 1901. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the cotperation of college authorities. 
eo authenticated news will be printed each 
wee of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Ex-President Mead, Dr. Clapp, and Miss 
Wallace of the zoological department of 
Mt. Holyoke College sailed January 26 on 
the steamship Kaiser Wilhelm II. for 
Naples, by way of the southern route. 
Mrs. Mead will remain abroad a year or 
more. Dr. Clapp and Miss Wallace will 
be in Naples several months studying at 
the zoological station. Mt. Holyoke has 
for several years contributed to the sup- 
port of the American women’s table there. 

On February 26, 27, and 28 the presi- 
dents of fourteen American universities 
will meet in Chicago at the second annual 
session of the Association of American 
Universities to discuss questions pertain- 
ing to higher education. Dr. Harper of 
the University of Chicago, who is the sec- 
retary of the association, in his invitation 
to President Seth Low of Columbia, an- 
nounces that the following are among the 
topics to be discussed: “‘Migration Among 
Graduate Students,” “Examinations for 
the Doctor’s Degree,” “The Award and 
Value of Fellowships,’ and “To what ex- 
tent should a candidate for the doctor’s 
degree be required to show a knowledge of 
subjects not immediately connected with 
his major subject?” 

Herbert C. Sanborn has been announced 
by the faculty of the College of Liberal 
Arts of Boston University as the winner 
of the Jacob Sleeper fellowship of $500, as 
a reward for.his record in the study of 
philosophy and philology since his gradua- 
tion from the university in 1896. This 
means a year’s study in Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, with all his expenses paid, as Mr. 
Sanborn has chosen this great German 
school as the scene of his labors. 

Mr. Sanborn was born in Winchester in 
1873. In 1892 he entered Boston Univer- 
sity as a freshman, where he showed him- 
self especially fitted for philosophical and 
philological study. 

Never before has a Boston University 
man gained such a reputation among the 
students for acquiring ‘and mastering the 
French and German languages as Mr. 
Sanborn has. After his graduation he 
could converse in either language at ease. 

After graduation from Boston Univer- 
sity, Mr. Sanborn attended Tufts College 
for a year, and obtained the degree of 
master of arts. 

After leaving Tufts, he taught at the 
Concord boys’ school for two years, and 
studied at the Bernard French Phono- 
logical School. In the summer of 1898 he 
went abroad and traveled in Scotland, 
England, Holland, France, Germany, and 
Austria. On his return he was made in- 
structor in modern languages in Nauga- 
tuck high school, which position he still 
occupies. 

Last summer Mr. Sanborn attended the 
summer semester at Heidelberg Univer- 
sity, where he took up a course in Teu- 
tonic philology to obtain the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. Upon his return, he 
was elected to the principalship of the 
school in which he had made such a 
marked success. 

The annual catalogue of the University 
of Pennsylvania for 1900-1901, recently is- 
sued, is a publicdtion of 487 pages, and 
contains detailed information concerning 
all departments. The university now has 
265 officers of instruction and 2,573 stu- 
dents, representing forty-four different 
states and territories and twenty-six 
foreign countries. Among the more im- 
portant announcements, the following 
may be noted: For the first time, candi- 
dates for admission to the medical school 
are required to pass examinations (unless 
they hold a degree from some recognized 
college or university) equivalent to those 
demanded for entrance to the academic 
department. Announcement is made of 
the early erection of a new medical 
laboratory, equipped chiefly with a view 
to special work in physiology, pathology, 
and pharmaco-dynamics. Important 
changes are mentioned with regard to the 
admission of students to advanced stand- 
ing in subjects offered in the medical 
school. 

Courses in New Jersey and Delaware 
practice have been added to the law 
school curriculum; while in the graduate 
school a new group in ethnology and 
American archaeology has been estab- 
lished under the direction of Professor 
Hilprecht. Two notable additions have 
been made in the college courses. One is 
the course in commerce and industry, ex- 
tending over four years, and leading to 
the degre of B. S. in economics: and the 
other is an arrangement by which a can- 
didate may obtain the degree of B. S. (or 
A. B.) and M. D. within a period of seven 


years, by a combination of certain studies 
included in the college senior year and the 
first year of medicine. Announcement is 
also made of a new and important course 
in the college on the government of colo- 
nies and dependencies, The university li- 
brary contains upwards of 200,000 bound 
volumes, and some 50,000 unbound pamph- 
lets and separates. 

John G. Fee, founder of Berea College, 
and a famous abolitionist, died January 
11 at his home and the scene of his life’s 
labors. Mr. Fee was born in Bracket 
county, Ky., on September 9, 1816. His 
father was a slave owner. He studied in 
Augusta (Ky.) College and Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, O., and entered Lane 
Theological Seminary in 1842. Here he 
became an exponent of abolition, the re- 
sult of prayer, as he tells in his auto- 
biography. He decided then upon his life 
work. His early years were tempestuous, 
as might be supposed of an abolitionist 
in a slave state. His staunchest friend 
was Cassius M. Clay. He was more than 
once assaulted. Finally, in 1853, he went 
to Berea, Ky., and formed a church, the 


land being acquired by General Clay. 
Then comes a story of mobs, of entreaties 
to leave, and his decision to hold on. 
Finally there was born Berea College, 
open alike to black and white, where peo- 
ple have been educated, regardless of sex 
or color. 

The award of the Berkeley scholarship 
at Yale to Albert William Van Buren, 
1900, of Lynn, Mass., has been announced, 
The scholarship is the oldest awarded in 
Yale, having been founded in 1733 by Rev. 
George Berkeley, dean of Derry, afcer- 
ward bishop of Clyne in Ireland. It 
amounts to about $70 annually, and is 
awarded to that student of the class about 
to graduate who passes the best examina- 
tion in the Pauline Epistles and certain 
other Greek texts. The Alfred Barnes 
Palmer scholarship, founded in 1892 by 
Rev. Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, in memory 
of his son, has been awarded to Henry 
Strong Huntington, Jr., of Milton, Mass., 
of the freshmen. The scholarship 
amounts to the interest of $5,000, and is 
awarded to a student of high rank in 
scholarship and unexceptionable character. 


CHICAGO CIVIC FEDERATION. 
THE RE-EXAMINATION SCHEME BURIED. . 


The Civic Federation gave a hearing to 
the teachers upon the proposition to have 
the teachers re-examined every ten years. 

The teachers present resented the 
proposition as reflecting upon their pro- 
fessional standing. They spoke eio- 
quently against it. : 

“Is this required of other professions?” 
asked Miss Elizabeth B. Root. “When a 
new question comes up for the minister to 
teach from his pulpit, does he run back to 
his theological seminary and take an ex- 
amination? Does the lawyer, the doctor, 
or any other professional man go through 
his college examinations once in ten 
years? It is no better and no worse to 
suggest the examination of teachers.” 

Mrs. Frances C. Temple began the argu- 
ment. She said it was an open insult to 
the teaching force to bring them up for 
examination after ten years of service. 

“What are the superintendent, his as- 
sistants, and the principals for if not to 
determine whether a teacher is filling her 
position competently? It is not necessary 
to keep the teaching force in a constant 
state of agitation and preparation for ex- 
aminations.” 

Mrs. Temple was not successful in se- 
curing the passage of a further amend- 
ment to guard the teachers from dis- 
missal. She proposed a clause which 
made it impossible for the superintendent 
to discharge a teacher without making a 
written charge before the board of educa- 
tion and giving her a trial. After this 
trial the teacher might be discharged by 
a two-thirds vote of the board. 

This stirred up a great deal of talk. 
Dr. R. A. White said it aimed a deathblow 
at the spirit of the entire bill, which the 
commission was trying to draw up. “The 
intent,” he said, “is to place the control 
of the public schools in the hands of an 
expert superintendent who shall be inde- 
pendent in his direction of the system. It 
would protec? the worst teachers, becaus2 
they are the ones likely to have the 
strongest political pull.” 

The amendment was buried under dis- 
approval from nearly every member of 
the commission. 

The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones took a 
leading part in the discussion of the nor- 


mal school question. The point at issue 
was whether students of the Cook county 
school should be accepted as teachers 
without examination. That is the pres- 
ent rule. Dr. Jones, Mrs. Lucy M. 
Flower, the Rev. R. A. White, and Father 
B. P. Murray were for requiring the same 
examination of every teacher who should 
apply for a position. John W. Ela and 
Superintendent Armstrong argued that 
the Cook county normal school should be 
favored. 

“Tt is not a sufficient guaranty that an 
applicant has graduated from any 
school,” said Dr. Jones. “T respect the 
Cook county school, but I believe it should 
stand on its merits with other schoo!'s.” 

Mr. Ela replied that the city of Chicago 
found it desirable to conduct a training 
school according to its own ideas for 
teachers who were to engage in teaching 
its children. He argued that the school 
must be maintained, and he prophesied 
that it would fail if pupils found them- 
selves no better off after graduating than 
as if they had been educated elsewhere. 
The matter was finally considered of such 
importance that it was deferred until the 
next meeting. 

A resolution presented by J. E. Arm- 
strong providing for vacations for teach- 
ers was adopted. It recommends that 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
who have served in their respective ca- 
pacities for ten years shall have a vaca- 
tion of one year for that and every period 
of ten years, provided the time is to be 
spent in foreign travel or study in some 
educational institution or in the pursuit 
of some other professional or intellectual) 
work, the superintendent to determine 
the number who shall be away at one 
time. During absence the teacher will be 
entitled to full pay, minus the pay of a 
substitute. 

Chairman Keith was authorized to ap- 
point a committee of three whose duty it 
shall be to draft a bill for presentation to 
the legislature, the measure to be along 
the lines of the report. The committee 
was unable to agree upon the clause rec- 
ommending a reduction in the number of 
assistant superintendents, and the matter 
was left for consideration at the next meeting. 


“ FLORIDA AND METROPOLITAN 
LIMITED,” 


BY THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY — ‘‘ FLOR- 
IDA AND WEST INDIA SHORT LINE” TO THE 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE SOUTH — THE ONLY 
LINE OPERATING DAILY LIMITED TRAINS TO 
FLORIDA. 

Effective January 14, the Seaboard Air 
Line railway, the only line operating daily 
limited trains to Florida, put on its mag- 
nificent new train, “Florida and Metro- 
politan Limited,” solid from New York via 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington to 
Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, and St. Augustine. Connec- 
tions at Jacksonville for Tampa and all 
Florida points, and at St. Augustine for 
the East coast. This train also carries 
drawing room sleeping car New York to 
Atlanta, making direct connections at At- 
lanta for New Orleans, and Mexico, and 
Texas, and Pacific coast points. Leaves 
Boston 12.03 a. m., New York 12.55 p. m. 
(from Twenty-third-street station, Penn- 
sylvania railroad), Philadelphia 3.29 p. m., 
Baltimore 5.45 p. m., Washington 6.55 p. 
m., arriving at Southern Pines, N. C., 5.53 
a. m., Charlotte 9.51 a. m., Columbia, 8. 
C., 10,00 a, m., Savannah, Ga,, 12.25 p. m., 


Jacksonville 3.50 p. m., St. Augustine 5.00 
p. m., Tampa 5.00 a. m., Atlanta 4.35 p. m. 
Connections are made both at Miami on 
the East coast and Port Tampa on the 
West coast for Key West and Havana. 
The “Florida and Metropolitan Limited’ 
is luxuriously equipped in every respect, 
with Pullman drawing room car, compart- 
ment car, with drawing rooms and state- 
rooms, observation car, through day 
coaches, and unexcelled Pullman dining 
car service. 

For further information call on or write 
to all Pennsylvania railroad offices, or rep- 
resentatives of the Seaboard Air Line raii- 
way, at 306 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., 1206 and 371 Broadway, New York, 
30 South Third street, Philadelphia, 257 
East German street, Baltimore, 1434 New 
York avenue, Washington, or to R. E. L. 
Bunch, general passenger agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 4t 


—Twenty stories and anecdotes of 
Theodore Roosevelt, never before printed, 
and told anonymously by the “intimates” 
and closest friends of the vice-president- 
elect, will be published in the next issue 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The February Atlantic contains a 
brilliant group of papers on political and 
social subjects, opening with ex-Secretary 
Herbert’s masterly paper on “The Condi- 
tions of the Reconstruction Problem.” 
Brooks Adams treats the world-wide 
“New Industrial Revolution”; J. 
Paulding makes “A Plea for New York”; 
Gerald Stanley Lee discusses ‘‘“Making the 
Crowd Beautiful’; and Charles Johnston 
analyzes “The Essence of American 
Humor.” Among literary topics, ‘The 
Great Preacher’ is a feeling and sympa- 
thetic discussion of Dr. Allen’s “Life of 
Phillips Brooks”; John Fiske is charac- 
teristically brilliant and forceful in his 
“Reminiscences of Huxley,” apropos of 
the recent “Life and Letters”; 
Smith reviews ‘Lord Rosebery’s Napo- 
leon,” reinforced by his own personal ex- 
perience and recollections; and Professor 
Macvane of Harvard caustically dissects 
Foster’s “American Diplomacy,” and ex- 
poses its errors. “The Tory Lover” and 
“Penelope’s Irish Experiences” continue 
to delight and fascinate their readers. 
Several brilliant short stories, a trenchant 
anti-imperialistic poem by William 
Vaughn Moody, and other poetry, book 
reviews, and an_ entertaining Con- 
tributors’ Club complete the number. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthiy Review of Reviews for February 
are the editorial comments on the death of 


Queen Victoria and the accession of Al- 
bert Edward (illustrated from recent 


photographs); a series of Lincoln car- 
toons, reproduced from contemporary 
publications; an illustrated character 


sketch of the late Philip D. Armour, the 
millionaire philanthropist of Chicago, by 
the Rev. Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus; an ac- 
count of the decorative sculpture at the 
Pan-American exposition (also illus- 
trated), by Edward Hale Brush; a review 
of “Two Decades of Christian Endeavor,” 
by Amos R. Wells, with photographs of 
representative leaders in the movement in 
various parts of the world; ‘Washington 
and Lincoln: a Comparative Study,” by 
Lyman P. Powell; “The South and the 
Pension Bureau,” by Thomas A. Broadus; 
and a brief article on Japanese immigra- 
tion to the United States. The regular 
editorial department of the magazine, 
“The Progress of the World,” contains the 
usual survey of significant events at home 
and abroad. 


—In Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
for February appears an admirable ac- 
count of the electrical features of the great 


Pan-American exhibition. This number 
appeals by its variety to the most diverse 
tastes. For those who love the water, 
there is an article on “The Fishermen of 
the Great Lakes.” For the lover of art 
there is a pleasant paper of reminiscences 
of Ridgway Knight, filled with beautiful 
illustrations. For those who prefer ad- 
venture, “The Sand Hogs of Caisson Sink- 
ing” will prove absorbing, and all who 
care for study of human nature will read 
with keen interest the true history of “The 
Last of the Fighting Editors,’ a class 
which has given to the journalism of the 
West and South its piquant flavor. 


—It is no new thing for Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst to be interested both in the wel- 
fare and happiness of children and young 


people.’ She was a teacher in the days be- 
fore her marriage to Senator Hearst, and 
probably little dreamed that one day she 
would be able to spend millions on behalf 
of others. Her work for the University 
of California and her kindergarten work 
are very sympathetically described by 
Sarah K. Bolton in the February number 
of the Delineator. Mrs. Hearst spends 
much time going about doing good with 
her enormous wealth. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Review of Reviews for February; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York. 

Frank Leslie's Topular Monthly for February ; 
terms, $1.00a year. New York. 

The Forum for February; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New Vork. 

The Catholic World for February; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York. 

The American Kitchen for February ; terms, $1.00 
avear. Boston. 

The Chautauquan for February; terms, $2.00 a 
year, Cleveland. 


The Saturday edition of the Boston 
(Mass.) Transcript, with its Special Trade 
Articles, Notes and Queries, Washington 
Correspondence, Letters to the Editor, 
News from the Women’s Clubs, and the 
many other regular and special features 
weekly appearing in it make it an ideal 
newspaper for the whole family. Send for 
sample copy; $1.50 per year; six months, 
75 cents, 
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EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. 
The Howells Story Burt & Howells. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $0.60 
Herakles, the Hero of urt, “ “ “ 60 
Phe CHU. Chamberlain. ‘ “ “ “ 1.50 
‘An Elementary Spanish Reader. ....-.+.-+se+seesees Loiseaux Silver, Burdett, & Co., N. Y. — 
Flementary Grammar of the Spanish Language.... Loiseaux. “ “ 
ennyson’s Launcelot and Thomas [Ed,}, “6 “ 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies Cook [Ed.}. “ “ “ “ 
Avraham Lincoln: His BOOK... McClure, Phillips, & Co.,N.Y. 1.00 
The Great BOOT Doyle. sea 1.50 
History of Chinese Giles D. Appleton & Co., 1.50 
Considerations Of Painting.........+++esesssssceeees LaFarge The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.25 
Tales from the Boceaccio. Cassell & Co., N.Y. 10 
cece secs Wright (Ed.}.Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Outlines of Roman History.....,...-++..+ese+sse0.... Morey. Am, Book Company, N. Y. 1,00 
A School Grammar of the English Language....... Allen, D, C. Heath & Co., Boston. -60 
Extracts from John Winthrop’s History of New 
Little Journeys to Porto Rico, Hawaii, Philippines, 
The TWO Bonesteel. D. H. McBride & Akron, O. — 
fully. “If they weren’t so common we'd 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


To accommodate its increasing busi- 
ness, the Albert Teachers’ Agency has 
moved to new quarters in the Fine Arts 
building, 203-207 Michigan avenue. This 
building is centrally located, near the 
large hotels, and in the vicinity of the 


schoolbook publishing houses. Mr. Al- 
bert will be glad to see any of his friends 
who may be in Chicago. 


WHEN YOU HAVE VISITED 


the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
this summer, and have planned to include 
in your itinerary a short trip to the West, 
do not forget the fact that the Nickel 
Plate Road offers rates lower than via 
other lines from Buffalo to Chicago and 
intermediate points, and that by purchas- 
ing your ticket over this popular line you 
will also secure a safe and pleasant jour- 
ney to your destination. 

Solid threugh vestibuled sleepers and 
palatial dining cars are attached to the 
trains of this road, as are also modern day 
coaches, with uniformed colored porters 
in attendance on the slightest wants of 
passengers. lor rates and further par- 
ticulars write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


VARIETIES. 


WHEN JACK WAS ILL. 


My brother Jack was pretty sick— 
He’d et too much, I guess— 

And so ma sent for Dr, Banks 
To come down by express. 

The doctor came and found the boy 
Stretched on his little bed; 

And, bending down, he felt his pulse, 
And held his little head. 


Then he looked wise, and wrote some 
things 
Down in a little book, 
And said to little brother Jack, 
With an engaging look: 
“Now, Johnny, let me see your tongue, 
And I'll relieve your pain.” 
But Jack exclaimed: “Not on your life; 
I don't get caught again.” 


“Now, Jack, be good,”’ said mamma, while 
. The tears stood in her eyes. 

Why won’t you let me see your tongue?” 
; Doc asked in some surprise. 

To-day in school I stuck it out 

At teacher, don’t you see? 
And, Doe, I ain’t done smarting yet,”’ 

Jack answered mournfully. 


—Chicago Record. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect suecess, It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


“How beautiful the autumn leaves are!” 
*xclaimed Mrs. Blykins. 
Yes,” answered her husband resent- 


be paying $4 or $5 apiece for them as 
trimmings for our wives’ hats.’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


“T can’t see,” 
boarder, ‘“‘why a Scotchman snould say 
‘hae’ for ‘have.’ ” 

“It is his economical disposition. He 
saves a ‘vy’ every time he does so,” said 
the listener.—Indianapolis Press. 


“ FLORIDA AND ATLANTA FAST 
MAIL.” 


BY THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY — ‘‘ FLOR- 
IDA AND WEST INDIA SHORT LINE” TO THE 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE SOUTH— THE ONLY 
LINE OPERATING DAILY LIMITED TRAINS TO 
FLORIDA. 


The “Florida and Atlanta Fast Mail,” 
another of the Seaboard Air Line rail- 
way’s splendidly equipped trains, leaves 
New York daily at 12.10 a.m., Twenty- 
third-street station, Pennsylvania rail- 
road, with Pullman drawing room sleep- 
ing car and day coaches to Raleigh, 
Southern Pines, Columbia, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, where connections are made 
for St. Augustine, Tampa, and all Ilorida 
points. Connections are also mare at 
Hamlet, N. C., with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping car to Atlanta, Ga, with 


connections at Atlanta, for New Orleans - 


and Mexico, and Texas and Pacific coast 
points. This train connects at Washing- 
ton with train leaving Boston at 7.09 p. m. 
Leaves Philadelphia 3.50 a. m., Baltimore 
6.22 a.m., Washington 8.35 a.m., hich- 
mond 12.23 p. m., arriving at Southern 
Pines 6.57 p. m., Columbia 11.20 a. m., Sa- 
vannah 2.50 a. m., Jacksonville 7.30 a. m., 
St Augustine 11.10 a. m., Tampa 5.30 p. m. 
Through Pullman drawing room sleeper 
New York to Jacksonville. Through ves- 
tibuled passenger coaches and perfect ser- 
vice. 

For information call on or write to all 
Pennsylvania railroad offices, or Sea‘)oard 
Air Line railway reores2ntatives at 306 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., 1206 
and 371 Broadway, New York, 30 South 
Third street, Philadelphia, 207 East Ger- 
man street, Baltimore, 1434 New York 
avenue, Washington, or to R. E. L. Bunch, 
general passenger agent, 

t 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERIEISTICS 


of the Nickel Plate Road which make it 
the popular line for the traveling public 
are competent train service, fine roadbed, 
and courteous employees. ‘ine Nickel 
Plate Road is the short line between Buf- 
falo and Chicago. The great Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition this summer will present 
unusual attractions. The Nickel Plate 
Road will be in position to accommodate 
this travel with safety, speed, and com- 
fort. Write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


_ Recommends supertor Teachers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(24th Year.) St. Lovis. Mo. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St.. New York. 


said the shoe clerk 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


DIFFICULT problems sometimes come to an agency: To- 7 (Jan. 25) two telegrams came nearly to 
gether. One, from Supt. Wilbur of Waterloo, N. Y., read: * For what salary can you furnish 

thoroughly competent teacher for that 7th grade, to begin Monday?” We had already told him we could 
not furnish the right teacher at $450. But at $500 we had an excelient teacher who wanted the place, and we tele- 
graphed to her. Ordinarily she would have taken it, bat her message came back: “ Notice too sudden; detained 
by regents’ examinations.” The next choice was more difficult, but we finally got a long-distance telephone 
message from a satisfactory teacher who PROBI EMS That was easy and soon arranged, and Prob- 
would accept if we could supply her place. 4 lem I. was solved. Now came Probiem Il, 
Principal Steele’s telegram trom Springville, N. Y., read: “ Have you teacher available at once, able to control 
academic room portion of the time, and teach English, Latin, History ? College graduate preferred. Experience; 
must be competent to follow very successful teacher, or not wanted. Salary, tive hundred. Wire.” That we 
could hit to a T with a lady in Buffalo, close by, and we telegraphed her. To our surprise she declined. Then out 
went two messages — one to Massachusetts and one to negrer by. At five o’clock answer came from the latter. 
aqcouene: lucky, as the other answered while we were writing this advertisement that To wu RK ou 
she was ill with grip. Such as these are the problems we sometimes have................. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 


| 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


B. F. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 


Sixteenth Year. Business direct. 
Candidates personally recommended, 
Large clientage with the best schools 
and colleges. Send for 
Vacancies for September. | Year Book. 


878 and 388 
Wabesh Avenue, 
CHICAG®. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... 

intreduces to Colleges 


.MERICAN : Se TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
tor every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Kastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boaton, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci»l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free, Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
352 Washington Street, Boston,Mass. 
= Baxter Bidg.,Congress St., Portiand. 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
SCHERMERIOR 


3 E. 14th St, | Managers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


4 PL, Boston. = Fifth Arve, Fens. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. King est, Toron' mntury .» Minneapo 
533 Oooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott blag, den Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACGHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


We want competent teachers. | = 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colorado. 


We recommend no others. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, MANAGER. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
,chools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y 


Registration only $1.00. Positions that must be filled. 
A. W. EMERSON, A.M., Pu.D , LL.B., Prop. and Mgr, 
E. Y. EMERSON, M.,8., Assistant Manager. 


Teachers wanted. 
Send for application blank. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpG. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


Teachers’ dared 
ea 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mentien this journal, 
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Taylor’s First Reader 


By FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR 
Author of The Werner Primer 


Cloth, Extra Size, 128 Pages, over roo Illustrations and 18 Color Plates 
Price, 25 cents 


THE PICTURES 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 
IN BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


VERY PICTURE in this book was selected 

with a distinct purpose in view.. All of them 

are artistic, and therefore they embellish the book and 

cultivate a taste for the beautiful. All of them are 

educational, and therefore they illustrate the text and 
aid in learning to read. 

THE FAMOUS MASTERPIECES reproduced 
in this book were selected for their art and educa- 
tional values. The original pictures were drawn by 
the best artists in the country, after special designs. 
Of these, eighteen are color plates of the highest de- 
gree of perfection. 

THE COLOR WORK in this book is a marvel 


of beauty, truth, and good taste. There are no crude 
“chromo” cuts of impossible landscapes, no caricatures 
of human figures and faces. Every picture in the 
book helps the child learn to read, stimulates his im- 
agination, awakens his love for the beautiful, and 
cultivates his taste. 


TAYLOR'S FIRST READER is published by the WERNER SCHOOL 
BOOK COMPANY, who will be pleased to correspond with educators concern- 
ing its examination and introduction. Address nearest office: 378-388 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO; 78 Fifth Avenue, New York; 73 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Zoélogy, Physiology. Botany, etc. Instruction 1s 
personal. University credit is granted fur colle 
courses successfully completed. Work may begin | 
atanytime. Forcircular address - 


HOME The University of Chicago 
#4 


offers over 225 elementary and coliege 
STUDY courses by correspondence in 28 of U-PI-DEE. 


its Departments, including Pedagogy, History, the A ae ore gt ry in town, 
Languages, English, Mathematics, Physiography, Inan tailor made gown,U-pi-de-i-da! 


The boys are wild, and prex is, too, 

You never saw such a ewe oF 
CHORUS. — U-pi-dee-i-dée-i-da ! etc. 

Her voice is clear as a soaring lark's, 

And her wit is like those trolley-car sparks ! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


eow (Div. P), CuicaGgo, ILL. 
The turn of her head a by oy too, 
There's always a strife to sit in her pew; 
Summer Session ‘Tis enough to make a parson ork. ‘ 


When ‘cross a muddy street she flits, 
The boys all have conniption fits ! . 


To hear her sing old co-ca-che-lunk ! 


The above, and three other NEW verses to U-PI-DEE, 
and NEW WORDS, catchy, up-to-date, to many 
others of the popular OLD FAMILIAR TUNES; be- ! 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 


84 Courses in 19 Departments. 
Single tuition fee of 825. Inexpensive living. 
For Circular and Book of Views address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 


sides OLD FAVORITES; and also many NEW SONGS. 
SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES. 

Copyright, Price, $1.50, postpaid. 1900. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, New York City. | 

Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. #bg 


“ One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Svupr. Tuomas M. Bauer, Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


**Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of vhildren in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
2023 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON : 
2 Somerset Street 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


15 cents. 


BERGEN’S 
Foundations of Botany 


By JOSEPH Y. BERGEN, Instructor in Biology in the English High Schcol, Boston, 
and Author of ‘Elements of Botany.” For introduction, $1.50. 


JUST ISSUED: 
NOTHER notable book by Mr. BerGen, whose “ Elements of 
Botany” has come to be the most widely used recent text- 
book on the subject in higher schools and academies. It is not in- 
tended to take the place of the Hlements, but to offer a more extended 
and comprehensive course for schools that wish to devote an entire 
year to the subject. The flora includes seven hundred species. The 
descriptions are written in the very simplest language consistent with 
accuracy, and technical terms are omitted in every case where ordi- 
nary language is sufficiently concise and accurate to answer the 
purpose. 


Foundations of French 


By FRED. D. ALDRICH, Master in Modern Languages in Worcester Academy, and 
IRVING LYSANDER FOSTER, Instructor in Romance Languages in the Pennsy!- 
vania State College. Cloth, 177 pages, For introduction, 90 cents. 

HIS book has been prepared especially for beginners, both in 

secondary schools and in the freshman year at college, and 
can be completed in from forty to sixty hours and allow the use 
of an easy Reader. In the method of presentation, practical class- 


room considerations have everywhere been kept uppermost. 


Davis’ Physical Geography 


By WILLIAM M. DAVIS, Professor of Geology in Harvard University, assisted by 
WILLIAS H. SNYDER, Master in Science in Worcester Academy. 
428 pages. Illustrated. For introduction, $1.25. 
NE of the happy features of the book is a simple yet inter- 
esting style which adapts it to the use of those who have not 
had courses in geometry, physics, chemistry, astronomy, or geology. 
The book is richly supplied with illustrations engraved from photo- 
graphs, includes numerous type-forms, and has many maps and charts 
of the highest -value. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


Atlanta Dallas 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Columbus London 


Publishers. Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


1 DOTTY Writel 

UNIVER SITY 
PUBLISHING 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


Information. 


PERE 

" HE OBANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF M Special 

43-47 East 30th St., T Course for Supervisors Music Schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ply to 
Miss JULIA E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 


«+e Boston, Mass. M458. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art edu and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 


French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 


1. VERBOS ESPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 5c. 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 


R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W, 34th St., N.Y, 


ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLetT, Principal. 


For Self-Study, 


ANGUAGES { School Use; &c, } 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the néw course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIpGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


Principal, 


oO. CORTINA SERIES 
Despues pe LA LLUVIA. annotated, 25e. sexes. For catalo the 
EL [NDIANO, Spanish and English, 50c. pat, SROR WITH. 
. LINDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 40¢ 
AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 75c. (| TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
AmP+*RO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c, For eatal es add oth sexes. 
EL FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., 75c. ogu C “ae Cc 
MoprLos PARA CARTAS, Span.-Eng., HARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 
. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, 35c, TATE NORMAL SOHOOL 
“ “ FITCHBURG, MASS. 
TEMPRANO, ¥ CON SOL, 35e. S For both sexes. For catalogues address 


Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. Jonun G. Taompson, Princiva!. 
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